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FURS FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 





THE BLACK SQUIRREL. 


Tue furs of the rodent animals are not so 
highly prized as those of the mnartens, the ani- 
mals being generally smaller, and the fur less 
remarkable for fineness and brilliancy. Some 
of the squirrel tribe, however, as the Siberian, 
for example, furnish very superior fur. The 
fur of different species of hares and rabbits, and 
of the marmots, lemmings, chinchillas, and agou- 
tis is less valued. 

Of the American varieties of the squirrel, the 
gray, black, red, and striped are best known. 
The fur of the two former species is very gene- 
rally used, but their abundance prevents their 
being very highly valued. The black squirrel 
is a variety of the Carolina or gray squirrel, 
found in all parts of the United States. The 
shape and habits of the two are precisely the 
same. An English naturalist, speaking of the 
Carolina squirrel, says: “‘ Sometimes it is whitish 
gray; at other times it is much clouded with 
yellow, and at other times again the flanks are 


almost wholly of a yellow color.” We have 
seen specimens in which the yellow is inter- 
mixed with black, and still others wholly black. 

The same variations of color, as well as in the 
thickness of its fur, occur in the common Euro- 
pean squirrel. 

In France and the south of Germany, it has 
various shades of reddish on the upper part, and 
white on the under; but the pile of the fur above 
is red at the points only, and annulated with 
alternate white and brown in the remaining part. 
Even there there is a considerable difference 
in the color at different seasons; but when we 
go farther to the north the difference increases ; 
and in the most northerly forests of Europe, and 
in those of Siberia, the winter color is slate-gray 
with small points of black, tbe coat being very 
close and thick, and forming no contemptible fur. 
The pile of fur is then annulated w:tn a mouse 
gray and light gray alternately. In this state it 
is more abundant in Siberia than in the north 
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of Europe; and the fur is thicker and of supe- 
rior quality. It is chiefly obtained in the wild 
woods on the banks of the Obi and Jenessi; and 
it is called gray squirrel, or Siberian squirrel in 
Britain, and petit-gris (little gray) in France: 
the grison, of which it is the diminutive, being 
one of the gluttons ( Gulo), a carnivorous animal, 
and of course quite different from the nimble 


and gentle squirrel. There is another change 


which takes place in the north part of Siberia; 
in Europe the squirrel is very nearly of the same 
size, in all its range, and all its variations of 
color, but in Siberia it becomes considerably 
This, however, is no proof whatever of 


larger. 
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a different species, or of anything more than a 
mere climatical variety ; and that it is only this, 
is proved by the example of the foxes, and other 
animals there, which are uniformly of larger size, 
though the same identical species as those of the 
north of Europe. According to Pallas, there 
are squirrels nearly of a black color in the moun- 
tain forests of Daouria, and other places near 
the lake of Baikal, in the south of Siberia east- 
ward; but it is not very clearly ascertained that 
they are the same species. In Britain the squir- 
rels are not so bright in the red color as they are 
in France, and the south of Germany. 

The Malabar squirrel is the largest animal of 





THE MALABAR SQUIRREL. 


the wnole genus, being as long as an ordinary 
sized domestic cat. The top of the head, a band 
along the cheek, the middle of the back and 
the flanks, are very bright reddish brown; the 
shoulders, the rump, and the thighs, are pure 
black; and the muzzle, the lower part of the 
neck, the breast, and belly, the under sides of 
the hind legs, and nearly the whole of his fore- 
tegs, are bright yellow. It is one of the brightest 


in tts colors of all the squirrels, though, like 
mest of the rest, it is subiect to considerable } 
variations; it occurs in several of the wooded ; 
districts of India, but it is said to be most plenti- 
ful on the west or Malabar coast, to reside 
chiefly among the palm trees, and to be particu- 
tarly fond of the milk of the cocoa-nut. 


In western Africa, near the banks of the 
Senegal and Gambia, and in the Cape Verd 
Islands, a small but beautiful species of squirrel 
is found, called the Palm squirrel. 

Its markings consist of three whitish stripes, 
the middle one of which occupies the central 
line of the back, extending from the back of 
the head to the base of the tail, while the two 
lateral ones advance forward above the ears and 
terminate near the eyes. The ground-color is 
blackish-brown above, and white below. The 
tail is covered with long hairs, diverging on 
each side like those of a squirrel, and nearly to 
the same extent, and is occasionally elevated in 
a vertical position, but seldom brought forward 
over the back. In the full-grown animal it is 
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THE PALM SQUIRREL. 


about six inches in length, and rather longer 
than the body. 

These creatures appear to be common in India, 
and to be particularly plentiful in the towns and 
villages, taking up their abode on the roofs of 
houses and in old walls, in the cavities of which 
the female deposits her young. They commit 
great devastations in the orchards, destroying 
and devouring all kinds of fruit; and are so 
familiar as even to enter the houses and pick up 
the crumbs that fall from the table. Their name 
is derived from their being often seen on palm- 
trees, which in the east are always found in the 
neighborhood of the habitations of men. 

So social an animal, even in its wild state, 
may naturally be expected to become very good- 
tempered and familiar in captivity ; and accord- 
ingly we find it celebrated for these qualities, 
from the time of its earliest describers. Clusius, 
to whom we are indebted for the first recog- 
nizable description of the species, particularly 
remarks the tameness of the individuals seen 
by him, which were so completely domesticated 
as to be suffered to ramble abput at perfect 
liberty whithersoever they pleased, and so fami- 
liar as to take refuge in the bosoms of the sailors 
of the vessel in which they were brought to 
Europe. 

One of the varieties figured in our cut is per- 
fectly black, and exhibits no trace of the stripes 
so characteristic of the species in its usual 
livery, ‘ The other is nearly a perfect albino, of 
a dull reddish-white, marked with three very 
faint stripes of a still lighter hue. 
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If one were to inquire of a furrier for skins 
of lemmings, he would probably be told that the 
animal was unknown to the trade; and yet it is 
undoubtedly used and highly valued as a supposed 
variety of the squirrel. On many accounts, this 
animal is singular and interesting. 

The lemming is about five or six inches long; 
the fur is beautifully variegated with black and 
yellow on the back; the under part of the body 
and the sides are white. It inhabits the Nor- 
wegian mountains. 

This pretty little animal lives in a burrow, at 
the bottom of which it digs a chamber in which 
it raises its family; but it makes no store-room, 
and amasses no provisions. During the winter 
its food consists of lichens, in the warm months 
of herbs, and during the time it remains in the 
ground, probably of roots. By an inexplicable 
instinct, this animal foresees a rigorous winter, 
when it cannot find its food on the frozen ground, 
and it then prepares to emigrate from its native 
climate to warmer countries. This astonishing 
presentiment has been often observed, and par- 
ticularly in 1742. In that year the winter was 
very severe in the limits of Umea, but mild in 
those of Lula, although the latter is further to 
the north; these creatures emigrated from the 
former, but not from the latter. The conclusion 
from this is that their migrations are neither 
annual nor periodical, and sometimes they will 
not occur at all in ten years; at others there will 
be two or three in that space cf time. When 
preparing to depart, the population of a country 
assemble by a marvellous concord, and theis 
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THE LEMMING. 


countless numbers form into a column like a file 
of soldiers, and no obstacle can make them turn 
to the right or left. Do they encounter a mount- 
ain? They pass over it by climbing. A river 
or a branch of the sea? They swim across it, 
and if the wind rises during this passage, they are 
drowned. Their bodies, thrown up by the flood, 
will so poison the air as to produce epidemic 
diseases in the neighboring villages. They march 
in the night, and halt during the day, and woe 
to the place where they stop; for, in a few 
hours, gardens, harvest, crops, and verdure of 
all kinds are destroyed, and the ground remains 
barren, as if a fire had passed over it. Fortu- 
nately, they respect habitations, and will not 
enter houses, or even cabins, As ccurageous as 
destructive, they defend themselves gallantly 
against all molestation, either on the part of 
man or beast. They try to spring upon the faces 
of those who attack them, bite the stick which 
strikes them, the hand which threatens them, 
and what they once seize with their teeth they 
will not relinquish except in death. In their 
rage, Scheffer says, they go in front of those 
who attack them, yelping and barking like little 
dogs. 

The lemmings do not leave their home to 
colonize in other countries, but merely to find 
food during the winter, and in the spring they 
return again to their native country. These 
immense bands, which, when leaving, cover the 
earth with their columns of little animals, are 
so diminished when they return that their passage 
is not perceived. Foxes, and a crowd of other 
small mammiferous aniinals, follow them in their 
migrations, and subsist entirely upon them. The 





birds of prey destroy a great number, and floods 
and famine sweep away those which are left, so 
that scarce a hundredth part regain their homes. 
Their passage is regarded by the inhabitants of 
the countries they go through as a terrible 
scourge, which it is impossible to avoid. As 
their appearance is sudden, and the people know 
not whence they come, they imagine that they 
fall from heaven in the rain. : 
The hare is a genus of rodent or gnawing 
animals, regarded as the most remarkable, the 
most numerous, and most interesting of the 
whole class. The animals of this genus are 
distributed, in one species or other, over most 
countries on the face of the earth ; and, though 
New Holland forms a total, and South America 
a partial, exception, hares are found almost 
everywhere ; in the warm countries on the mar- 
gins of deserts, on the sandy downs by the sea 
shore, in the cornfield, in the upland wilds, and 
on the tops of mountains, to the very verge of 
the never-thawing snow. In iongitude, they 
extend round the whole circle of the earth, and 
their range in latitude is at least from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the border of the Polar ice. 
Under the genus hare are included not only 
the rabbit, but many other species known under 
different names in their respective countries. 
What we call the wild rabbit in this country is 
truly and properly a hare. In England, the 


hare is now almost the only four-footed animal 
the chase of which is anything else than mere 
sport; and of those species which live more in 
society than the common hare, and approach 
more nearly to a state of domestication, the 
numbers are so great that large profits are made 
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by the sale of the flesh and the skins. In those 
countries of Europe which are less populous 
and cultivated than England, the number of 
wild hares which are taken in the course of the 
year is immense, and their skins form an exten- 
sive branch of commerce, being exported for the 
hat manufacturer, and also used locally as very 
warm articles of clothing. The small kingdom 
of Bohemia furnishes half a million of skins 
every year, and Austria proper a million, while 
the supply from Russia and Siberia is still 
larger. The name coney is often applied to 
hare and rabbit skins by fur dealers. 

The hare, like many other of the fur animals, 
changes color with the season of the year. The 
people of New England and Canada are familiar 
with the fact, that the hare, or rabbit, as they 
are called, turns from gray to white in winter. 
A British writer, in describing the Alpine hare, 
gives so interesting an account of this process 
that we quote his description entire. 

**The Alpine hare,” he says, “is the only 
species of hare, except the common one, which 
is found in the British islands; it is far from 
common there, though by no means rare in 
some other parts of the world. It is found, 
however, but we believe only in the Scottish 
mountains, the wildest and most remote of these, 
and never lower down than two thousand or 
fifteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
It is not so long-legged as the common hare, 
probably because the places which it inhabits 
contain fewer enemies which can pursue it on 
the ground. It inhabits higher up than the 
locality of every predatory quadruped, and run- 
ning would be a vain defence against the rush 
of the mountain eagle, which is the chief, if not 
the only animal which the hare has to dread in 
its fastness of the mountains. The difference 
of length in the legs is about an inch in the fore 
ones, and nearly two inches in the hind; so 
that it is an animal of more uniform course, and 
less disposed to leaping than the common hare. 
In the body, its dimensions are nearly the sate; 
and, from the specimens examined in their na- 
tive localities, it is considered altogether thicker 
and weightier than the common hares of the 
lowlands in the same parts of the country. One 
of the most remarkable peculiarities of this ani- 
mal, and one in which it agrees with the ermine 
among mammalia, and the ptarmigan among 
birds, is the seasonal change of its color, except- 
ing one part, which remains constant during the 
whole year, and is its permanent characteristic 
solor as a hare; this is, the tips of its ears are 
black at all seasons. In summer, the color on 
the upper part is dusky, more or less inclining to 
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fawn color, and sometimes dappled, at least in 
the intermediate seasons. 'n winter, it is alto- 
gether white, with the exception of the tips of 
the ears, as aforesaid. 

* The following account of the changes of its 
fur is from the second volume of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal,’ and we believe it is 
correct: ‘The varying hare becomes white in 
winter, This remarkable change takes place in 
the following manner: About the middle of 
September, the gray feet begin to be white, and 
before the month ends all the fore feet are 
white, and the ears and muzzle are of a brighter 
color. The white color gradually ascends the 
legs and thighs, and we observe under the gray 
hair whitish spots, which continue to increase 
till the end of October; but still the back con- 
tinues of a gray color, while the eyebrows and 
ears are nearly white. From this period the 
change of color advances very rapidly, and, by 
the middle of November, the whole fur, with 
the exception of the tips of the ears, which re- 
main black, is of a shining white. The back 
becomes white within eight days. During the 
whole of this remarkable change in the fur, no 
hair falls from the animal ; hence it appears that 
the hair actually changes its color, and that 
there is no renewal of it. The fur retains its 
white color until the month of March, or even 
later, depending on the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, and by the middle of May it has again a 
gray color. But the spring change is different 
from the winter, as the hair is completely shed.’ 
This species, even during the most intense cold 
which occurs in those elevated and northern 
regions of which it is a native, keeps up the 
character of the race in the rapidity of its circu- 
lation and the high degree of its temperature. 
Even there it is as warm as one hundred and 
five degrees of the thermometer, which is nearly 
ten degrees higher than in the human body. 
True to this activity of its system, the Alpine 
hare never shows the least disposition to hyber- 
nate, or pass into a state of torpidity, even in 
the severest winters. 

“Tt is altogether a very interesting animal, 
on account of the peculiarity of its haunts, and 
the determination, or rather the adaptation, 
with which it braves the utmost severity ani 
duration of the winter storms. In the winter 
months, even when the storms are most severe, 
and the snow lies longest upon the ground, 
these hares do not desvend to the low grounds 
but reside in burrows under the snow. These 


$ burrows are usually made near the root of some 


tuft or upland bush, by means of which a sort 


$ of chimney is kept open for the breathing of the 
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animal, and it feeds upon the substance of the 
tuft. As it preserves its high temperature dur- 
ing the rigor of the weather, it also, of course, 
keeps up its rapid circulation, and requires a 
corresponding quantity of breathing and of food. 
All those circumstances go together in every 
animal; for in those species which sink into a 
dormant state during the winter, the tempera- 
ture sinks at least nearly to the freezing point 
during some of these periods, though we are not 
aware of any warm-blooded animal that recovers 
if its internal temperature has been for some 
time below ‘reezing. Under the snow, with 
their thick white fur, these animals have no 
uncomfortable place of residence. Snow, till it 
melts, is a bad conductor of heat; and, there- 
fore, the shelter of unmelted snow is really 
warmer than that of a hole in the earth. The 
white fur of the animal prevents the escape of 
heat from its body to the snow around it, and 
the warm air which it gives out in breathing 
speedily mounts up in the colder atmosphere, 
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producing comparatively little effect on the 
breathing chimney. In a sunny day, when the 
air is still and clear over the snow, the retreats 
of these animals can be discovered by the little 
column of steam which ascends from the breath- 
ing chimney, and which forms a sort of minia- 
ture picture of the smoke from the snow-house 
of an Esquimaux. 

“ There are some particulars which we omit- 
ted to mention, in which the Alpine hare differs 
from the common one. Among others, the ears 
are shorter in proportion, and the silky or long 
fur is of rather a finer staple. The fur alto- 
gether is, however, the fur of a hare, and not 
of a rabbit.” 

Our lady readers will not fail to draw from 
the above description the important inference, 
that articles of dress made of white fur are 
warmer than those of other colors. 

The rabbit, in a state of nature, is considera- 
bly less than the hare ; the ears are shorter than 
the head; the tail is not so long as the thigh ; 
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THE RABBIT. 


hare, and it is altogether an animal of different 


and the whole action and motion of the animal 
less vigorous and fleet than those of the hare. 
The general color is yellowish gray, with red- 
dish on the neck, and brown on the tail, with 
the throat and breast whitish. The ears are 
gray, and without any black on the tips. The 


rabbit is a native of a warmer climate than the 








habits. The hare inhabits only where there is 
a cover, at least to some extent, while the rab- 
bit is met with in the open and sandy wastes. 
The hares never burrow in the ground, but the 
rabbits always do; and they live in solitude, 
while the rabbits are generally gregarious. 
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Rabbits have been known from the earliest 
periods of history, and the first, or earliest ac- 
counts which we have of them, represent them 
as inhabiting the warm and sandy places of 
southern climates, especially those near the sea. 
We are informed by Pliny that Spain and Greece 
were those countries in Europe in which rabbits 
were first found; and it is related both by him 
and Varro that an entire town in Spain was 
overturned by the incredible number of rabbits 
which lodged under its foundations ; and Strabo 
tells us that the people of the Balearic Islands, 
apprehensive that their country would be ren- 
dered desolate by the vast multiplication of 
these creatures, sent deputies to Rome for mili- 
tary aid against this novel description of ene- 
mies. The Spaniards, in subsequent periods, 
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thinned their numbers by means of ferrets, 
which they had imported from Africa. It is 
asserted by Spallanzani that, when the crops 
were wasted in Baziluzzo, one of the Lipari 
Islands, by an extraordinary increase of rabbits, 
the inhabitants had recourse to a large importa- 
tion of cats, which, in a very short period of 
time, entirely destroyed them. It is supposed 
that the species was originally confined to 
Africa, and was afterwards diffused over the 
warmer and milder parts of Europe and Asia. 
It has found, in its introduction to America, a 
climate more congenial to its constitution, and 
in consequence has very rapidly multiplied, 
especially in the more southern countries of this 
continent. 

Nearly akin to the hares are the agoutis of 
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THE AGOUTI,. 


South America. In their general appearance 
and habits, but more in their habits than in 
their appearance, they bear a considerable re- 
semblance to hares, their flesh being as delicately 
white and exquisite in flavor, and they have 
accordingly been called hares and rabbits by the 
English visitants or residents in the places 
where they are found. Still, they are so essen- 
tially different, that neither of the names is at 
all applicable. They do not burrow in the 
earth like rabbits, neither do they squat upon 
forms, in exposed places, where they can watch, 
as is the habit of hares. Their lodging-places 
are intermediate, under fallen trees, in the holes 
of decayed ones, or under stones and rocks. 
Though, like the hares, and many other ani- 
mals of the order, they can gnaw bark when 
_ other provisions fail them, and though their 
incisor teeth are well adapted for cutting, and 
their molar teeth for bruising and grinding 


vegetable substances which have a considerable 
degree both of hardness and of toughness, yet 
both their food and their manner of feeding are 
different from those of hares and rabbits, which 
are the only European animals resembling them 
in general character and in size. 

They are all inhabitants of the American 
continent or its tropical islands, and they may 
be said to inhabit only those places which have 
a tropical character; for, though some of the 
species are found as far southward as the Straits 
of Magellan, yet the country there is much more 
tropical in its climate, its seasons, its vegetables, 
and some other of its animals, than the corre- 
sponding latitudes of Europe or of North Ame- 
rica ; and the agoutis are just as well adapted to 
the more fertile of the comparatively dry places 
of Central and Southern America, as hares are 
to the fields of Europe, or squirrels to the Cana 
dian forests. 
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When first taken possession of by the Eu- 
ropeans, the West India Islands, and all the 
more fertile parts of South America, were lite- 
rally overrun with these animals; they are still 
very numerous in all places which are not set- 
ued and cultivated; and in some which are 
cultivated their numbers are so great as to give 
no little annoyance to the planters. They are 
thus very characteristic of the country ; much 
more so than some other animals which are 
individually more striking; and, therefore, they 
are well worthy the attention of every one who 
wishes to have a knowledge of that extensive 
and highly interesting portion of the globe. 

So readily do the agoutis become habituated 
to a state of domestication, that we cannot but 
join with Mr. Sonnini in regretting that no 
attempts have hitherto been made to place them 
as completely under the control of man as the 
rabbits. It is, indeed, surprising that the in- 
habitants of a country in which they abound, 
who derive from them so large a portion of their 
subsistence, should never have been induced by 
these considerations to breed them for their 
tables, and thus insure a constant supply, in- 
stead of trusting to the uncertain prodace of the 
chase. They are said to be no less useful in 
another »oint of view, their skins being con- 
verted ...to very strong leather, whea not re- 
quired for use with the fur upon them. 





The numerous species of the cat kind furnish 
an immense supply of furs. Of these, the skins 
of lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, pumas, and 
the other large species of cats are used chiefly 
for housings to saddles, and for robes, as they 
are technically called by the fur dealers, mean- 
ing a whole skin, or even a number of skins, 
made into a sort of blanket, edged with cloth, 
or with the furs of various animals, and used to 
cover the limbs and feet when riding in a sleigh. 
The smaller varieties of wild cats, besides the 
lynxes, already noticed, furnish furs for muffs, 
tippets, boas, mantles, and other common arti- 
cles of dress for winter wear. Many of these 
are sold under names which serve to conceal 
rather than disclose their true origin; and, in 
many cases, they are dyed to render the disguise 
the more complete. 

Of the larger species of cats, such as the tiger 
and leopard, the natural markings are so beauti- 
ful that there is not the slightest danger of their 
ever being tampered with in this way; and the 
ensemble of the skin, in its entire and natural 
state, is so fine that, in all ages of the world, 
they have been worn without mutilation. 

We notice one American species of cat, the 
ocelot, on account of its rareness and beauty. 

‘* Of all the animals with tigrine skins,” says 
Buffon, “the male ocelot has unquestionably 
the most beautiful, and, at the same time, the 





THE OCELOT. 


snost elegantly variegated robe; that of the leo- 
pard himself does not approach it in liveliness 
of coler or regularity of design.” That this 
estimate is by no means exaggerated, will readily 
be allowed by all who have had the opportunity 
of seeing this truiy beautiful creature, which 
may unquestionably be regarded as the beaw 





ideal of acat. Nearly equal in size to the lynx 
of Europe, but shorter in its proportions, and 
more graceful in its form, it holds, as it were, a 
middle station between the leopard and the 
domestic cat. Its body, when full grown, is 
nearly three feet in length, and its tail rather 
more than one, while its medium height may be 
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LAURA GRAHAME; OR, THE RESULT OF A REVERIE, 
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reckoned at about eighteen inches. The ground 
color of its fur is gray, mingled with a slight 
tinge of fawn ; and on this it is elegantly marked 
with numerous longitudina! bands, the dorsal 
one being continuous and entirely black, and 
the lateral, to the number of six or seven on 
each side, consisting for the most part of a series 
of elongated spots, with black margins, some- 
times completely distinct, sometimes running 
together. The centre of each of these spots 
offers a deeper tinge of fawn than the ground 
color external to them ; and this deeper tinge is 
also conspicuous on the upper part of the head 
and neck, and on the outside of the limbs, all 
of which parts are irregularly marked with full 
black lines and spots of various sizes. 
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The species is very widely spread, beiag found 
in Mexico and various parts of South America. 
Its habits are similar to those of the other cats, 
keeping itself close in the depths of the forests 
during the day, and prowling about at night in 
search of victims, which it finds in the smaller 
quadrupeds and birds. In the chase of the lat- 
ter it is particularly successful, pursuing them 
even in their nests amid the trees, which it 
climbs with the greatest agility. It is easily 
tamed, but seldom loses all trace of its natural 
ferocity. D’ Azara, however, speaks of one which 
was so completely domiciliated as to be left at 
perfect liberty; it was strongly attached to its 
master, and never attempted to make its escape. 





LAURA GRAHAME; OR, THE RESULT OF A REVERIE. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See Plate.) 


Lavra stood where they had left her; Wal- 
ter’s grave and her cousin’s gay farewell still 
rang upon her ears, and Grace’s warm kisses 
still burned upon her lips; she returned their 
farewell with her usual smiling dignity, and 
stood motionless, watching their retreating 
forms until the trees hid them from her eyes. 
Gradually the smile faded from her lips, and a 
loek of deep, settled sorrow clouded her young 
face; the easy, dignified attitude was lost in the 
drooping figure and dejected expression. We 
will leave her thus, lost in painful reverie, and 
sketch for our readers her previous history. 

Laura Grahame was left an orphan when 
only three years of age; her father died of con- 
sumption, and her mother soon followed him to 
the grave. Mr. Danvers, her mother’s brother, 
adopted the orphan, and no parents’ care could 
be more tender than her uncle and aunt lavished 
upon the little Laura. Her father owned large 
estates in Matanzas, which now became the 
property of the orphan. When she was about 
ten years old, her uncle and aunt removed there, 
with Laura and their only child, Grace, then 
just seven years of age. 

They had been but one year in their new 
home, when Mrs. Danvers was taken danger- 
ously ill, and the physicians soon pronounced 
her case hopeless. 

It was a darkened room, in which no sound, 
save the low breathings of the invalid, and the 
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stealthy movements of Moma, the old nurse, 
could be heard. Laura sat by her aunt’s side, 
holding her fevered hand in onc of her own cool 
ones, while the other was pressed upon the in- 
valid’s burning brow. A strange feeling of awe, 
a vague presentiment of evil, kept her silent. 

** Laura,” said Mrs. Danvers, in a low feeble 
tone. 

“T am here, dear Aunt Emily. 
do for you?” 

* Nothing, darling. My poor child, you have 
lost your own mother, and now J, who have 
tried to fill her place, am about to leave you 
too.”” 

“Oh, auntie, how can I do without you!” 
sobbed the child, all her long-restrained grief 
bursting forth. 

** You have been a good, dutiful child, Laura 
darling, and a great blessing to me; now, you 
must be a double daughter to your uncle George, 
and a dear, older sister to my Grace.” 

“‘Oh, if I were but older, I would be her mo- 
ther, as you have been mine!” 

“ You are old enough, Laura, to exert a great 
influence over her. She loves you fondly, and 
you can, by example and affection, lead her tu 
good or evil. You are serious and thoughtful 
beyond your years, while Grace is light-hearrea 
and gay, but affectionate and frank. Gently 
guide her, Laura, by love, as I would wish hea 
to go were I here.” 


What can I 
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1 will, I will, dear auntie! My own grati- 
fication and interests shall always give way 
before her good.” 

‘* Poor Laura! you are young enough to still 
need a mother’s care yourself; but I trust her 
to you. Remember, she has only you and her 
father !” 

Faithful’, did Laura keep the promise made 
to the dying. Young as she was, she under- 
stood the obligations it imposed upon her ; and, 
as she had said, her own interests always gave 
way before her cousin’s. Laura’s tasks were 
learned with double diligence that, when Grace 
needed assistance in hers, it should be ready for 
her. There was a warm love between these 
two motherless ones that naught but death could 
destroy. 

When Laura was about nineteen years old, 
there came to Matanzas, for his health, a young 
man, in whom Mr. Danvers was much interest- 
ed. His father had been for many years Mr. 
Danvers’s partner in business, and Walter El- 
liot, on the death of his own father, sought 
and found a firm friend in his former partner. 
He was a handsome, intelligent young man, a 
student in a medical college in Philadelphia; 
bat, by too close application to his books, he 
had injured his health severely, and the physi- 
cians ordered a winter in the South. An invi- 
tation from Mr. Danvers to pass it with him 
was gratefully accepted, and Walter was expect- 
ed every day. 

It was a bright clear day in the early part of 
November, when Walter, pale, sick, and weary 
with his long sea voyage, arrived at his friend’s 
house. Grace was spending a few weeks in 
Havana with Mrs. Ellis, an American friend, 
Mr. Danvers was taking his daily ride, and 
Laura was alone to receive him. The ride and 
the exertion of getting from the carriage were 
too much for the invalid, and he fainted at the 
door. Laura, terrified at his death-like appear- 
ance, stood watching, while Moma had him 
carried into the parlor, and hastened away to 
find restoratives. She bent over him, parted 
the hair from his high white forehead, and 
assisted Moma in bathing his face, while her 
whole frame trembled with terror. 

Whep. Walter recovered consciousness, the 
first object that met his gaze was the pale face 
of his hostess, whose eyes were fixed with deep 
pity upon him. He tried to thank her, but she 
placed her tiny hand on his lips, whispering— 

“ Lie still, and don’t try to talk ; Moma will 
stay by you, while I give orders about your 
room.” And, with a smile and graceful cour- 
tesv, Lacra left him. 
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Walter’s fainting fit was but the beginning of 
a long illness; he was taken to his room, and 
for seven weeks did not leave it. Laura in- 
sisted upon sharing the fatigue of nursing him 
with Moma; she it was who prepared his medi- 
cines and cooling drinks, and, in his delirium, 
placed the cloths wet with cold water upon his 
head ; while Moma, who liked to reign supreme 
in the sick-room, sat watching, with a mixture 
of admiration and jealousy, the fair usurper of 
her offices. 

Walter had been delirious for several days ; 
but he lay one afternoon in a quiet sleep, from 
which the doctor thought he would awaken in 
his senses. Laura took a book and sat by the 
side of the bed, to be near when he wished for 
anything, while Moma sat sewing by the win- 
dow. Walter at length slowly opened his eyes, 
and fixed them upon the fair reader, who, ab- 
sorbed in her book, did not see him. He noted 
all the maiden’s beauties; the rich black hair, 
banded smoothly off her high white forehead ; 
the regular features, clear dark complexion, long 
jetty eyelashes, that now drooped over the large 
black eyes; the tall, noble figure, tiny hand, 
and beautifully rounded arm—all were perfect. 
He lay watching her for some moments; but 
Moma, finding he was awake, bustled up to the 
bed, and Laura withdrew. From that day he 
grew rapidly better, and many happy hours were 
spent in that sick-room. Laura read to him, 
sang to him, and long conversations there were 
between these two—conversations, during which 
the young girl’s heart was gradually passing 
into the possession of another. 

What wonder that Walter fancied himself in 
love with the fair girl, who thus devoted her 
time and talents to his comfort and entertain- 
ment? He found her presence would convert 
that sick-room from a prison into a paradise. (I 
don’t say it did so, but he thought it did.) 

At last, one afternoon, when Moma was pre- 
paring his evening repast, he won from the 
happy blushing girl a promise to accompany 
him to his home in the spring as his bride. 

When Laura sought her room that night, her 
cheek was flushed, her eyes sparkled, and her 
heart throbbed quickly with excess of happi- 
ness. Fastening her door, she knelt and thanked 
the Giver of all good for the new joy bestowed 
upon her. Laura’s was an earnest, thoughtful 
nature, and all emotions left an indelible im- 
pression upon her heart; she was not one to 
part with her love lightly, but, once given, it 
could not be recalled. 

Walter was now well enough to be out, and 
Grace was expected home daily. 
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Laura was seated in her own room sewing, 
when her cousin burst in upon her. Let me 
pause a moment to describe Grace Danvers. 
She was a most charming combination of blonde 
and brunette beauty. Her eyes were dark hazel, 
shaded by black brows and lashes, while her 
hair was a light yellowish brown, falling in a 
profusion of shining curls on her shoulders ; her 
features were regular, and her complexion pure 
red and white; her figure was petite, but most 
exquisitely rounded, while her hands and feet 
were tiny as a fairy’s. 

* Dear Laura!’ she cried, as she sprang into 
her cousin’s arms, “I am so glad to be at home 
again! So, I hear you have been having a sick 
knight here while I was gone; long letters from 
a certain cousin of mine not a mile off, full of a 
handsome squire most dolefully sick, reached 
me. I saw him at the gate, and, instead of a 
pale, interesting youth, he struck me as being 
in a most stupid state of health. Lost your 
heart, Laura, eh?” 

** Nonsense, Grace! You are wild with spi- 
rits. How did you leave Mrs. Ellis and 
Fanny?” 

“ Well—everybody well! But here comes 
Mr. Elliot up the avenue; you must introduce 
me.” And, bounding across the room, the gay 
beauty smoothed her curls, arranged her collar 
more to her satisfaction, and announced her 
readiness to be presented to Walter. 

The young man gave a start of delighted sur- 
prise when his eyes fell upon Grace. Her pale- 
blue dress, which was cut so as to leave her 
falling shoulders and round white arms bare, 
set off to the utmost advantage her exquisite 
complexion and golden curls; her drive, and 
the excitement of coming home, gave an addi- 
tional tinge of color to her cheeks, and her eyes 
sparkled with animation. Walter bowed grace- 
fully, and they were soon engaged in a lively 
conversation. Laura left them together, and 
went to read the papers to her uncle, her regu- 
lar evening task. 

So it began, and so evening after evening it 
continued. Laura was obliged to devote two or 
three hours to her uncle, while Grace and Wal- 
ter took long moonlight walks, or conversed 
together in the piazza; or her cousin’s clear, 
sweet voice rose and fell on the night air in 
songs, while a manly tone mingled with the 
strain, and Grace’s guitar accompanied the deli- 
eious music. 

Day by day, Laura’s face grew paler and sad- 
der, and Walter felt that there was no bliss to 
him like Grace’s presence; yet neither dared 
speak of the change. Laura saw that the love 





between these two was stronger than Walter’s 
love for her had ever been; but she sickened 
when she tried to speak of it, and he dared not 
approach the subject. 

It was late one evening, when the cousins 
had retired to their own room, that Laura no- 
ticed how very sad Grace looked. She was 
pained ; for Grace, like Shakspeare’s Beatrice, 
had “ little of the melancholy element in her,” 
and Laura knew it was some deep grief that 
could so cloud her young, joyous face. 

** Grace, what troubles you ?” she said, draw- 
ing the young girl to her side. 

“Oh, Laura,” sobbed her cousin, “I’m so 
miserable !”” 

“Why, darling, what can make you un- 
happy ?” 

** |—I—well, I may as well tell you all; per- 
haps you can comfort me. This evening, while 
I was walking with Walter, he told me that he 
loved me”’ 

* You, Grace?” 

“Yes; but he is engaged to somebody else! 
And oh, I love him so much !” 

** He should not have told you if he is bound 
to another.” 

*“*He did not mean to tell me; but he loves 
me so much that he had to let me know it.” 

** How can he love you and her too?” Laura 
was astonished at her own calmness. 

“He don’t love her. But he says he was once 
far away from home, very sick, and she nursed 
and took care of him, just as you did, Laura, 
and he fancied he was in love, because he felt 
so grateful to her, and so he asked her to be his 
wife. She said she would, and he thinks he is 
bound by honor to fulfil his engagement. She 
cannot love him as I do.” 

** What is her name ?” 

‘He would not tell me; and he asked me 
never to tell any one what he had told re. But 
he could not have meant you, Laura, for I tell 
you everything.” 

Laura caressed and kissed her cousin, and 
whispered, “‘ All will be well yet, Grace. Hope 
and trust !” and then left her. 

The next morning she excused herself, on the 
plea of headache, from accompanying them on 
their usual ride. She smilingly bid them good- 
by, and stood on the piazza watching them off. 
Carlo, her spaniel, bounded after the horses, 
turning his head as if to bid his mistress fare- 
well. They were gone! Pietro carried her 
habit to her room again, and she was alone; 
still, she moved not. There was a fearful strug- 
gle in her mind. ‘“ Must I give him up?” she 
murmured. “She is so light-hearted, ‘hat she 
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would get over this. He is mine, mine! But 
he loves me not!”? Time flew by unheeded by 
her; she was so absorbed in her reverie that the 
hours were as minutes. At length she turned 
and re-entered the house; with tottering steps 
she regained her room ; once there, she gathered 
all her calmness, wrote and folded a note, car- 
ried it herself to Walter’s room, and then, again 
in her own chamber, her task over, she fell, 
without motion or consciousness, on the floor. 
When Walter Elliot returned from his ride, 
he found upon his table the following note :— 


* Grace has told me all ; you are free! 
* LAURA.” 


When she rejoined them the next morning, 
she was again calm, dignified, and even cheer- 





ful. Walter and Grace never knew the strug- 
gle and anguish this had cost our heroine, and 
Walter said to himself, “She is too cold to 
love.” 

Grace went with Walter to his Philadelphia 
home ; Laura stayed with her uncle; when he 
died, she still kept the house, though part of 
every year was spent with Grace. Grace’s 
youngest boy was, after much solicitation, per- 
mitted to go home to Matanzas with Laura, 
some few winters since, and Laura—still Laura 
Grahame—lives still in the old house with him. 
If you ask her why she was never married, she 
smiles, shakes her head, and says she was in- 
tended for an “ old maid,” and had to work out 
her destiny. 





A SERIES 


CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE IN HAIR, ETC. 


AmoneG the many curious occupations of the 
metropolis of London, is that of the human hair 
merchant. Of these there are several, and they 
import between them more than fifty tons of 
hair annually. 

Both England and the United States draw a 
large portion of their supply of human hair, 
and of articles made of hair, from France and 
Prussia. A singular feature on the Continent 
is this “‘ hair harvest,” as it has been termed. 

Young women in England, who have beauti- 
ful tresses, are occasionally, we know, urged by 
poverty to part with them for money to the hair- 
workers; but in France and Germany it is a 
regular system. There are, we are told, hair 
merchants in Paris, who send agents in the 
spring of each year into the country districts to 
purchase the tresses of young women ; who seck 
to obtain an annual crop with the same care as 
a farmer would a field-crop. The agents fre- 
quent festivals, fairs, and markets; and have 
with them a stock of handkerchiefs, muslins, 
ribbons, &c., which they give in exchange for 
the far more graceful and natural adornment— 
the hair. So sensitive a barometer is commerce 
of slight changes in the value of exchangeable 
goods, that the agents know the hair of a par- 
ticular district to be worth a few sous more per 
vound than that of a district thirty or forty 
miles away—a fact which naturalists would have 
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been long in finding out. The price paid is 
about five franes (4s. 2d.) per pound. The agents 
send the hair to their employers, by whom it is 
dressed and sorted, and sold to the hair workers 
in the chief towns of the empire at about ten 
francs per pound. That which is to be made 
into perukes is purchazed by a particular class 
of persons by whom it is cleaned, curled, pre- 
pared to a certain stage, and sold to the peruke- 
maker at from twenty to eighty francs per pound. 
The peruke-maker gives it the desired form, 
when, as is well known, it commands a very 
high price; a peruke is often sold for double its 
weight in silver. 

Light hair all comes from Germany, where it 
is collected by acompany of Dutch farmers, who 
come over for orders once a year. It would ap- 
pear that either the fashion or the necessity of 
England has, within a recent period, completely 
altered the relative demands from the two coun- 
tries. Forty years ago, according to one of the 
first dealers in the trade, the light German hair 
alone was called for, and he almost raved about 
a peculiar golden tint which was supremely 
prized, and which his father used to keep very 
close, only producing it to favorite customers, 
in the same manner that our august sherry-lord 
or hockherr spares to particular friends—or now 
and then, it is said, to influential literary cha- 
racters—a few magnums of some rare and re- 
nowned vintage. This treasured article he sold 
at 8s. an ounce—nearly double the price of silver. 
Now all this has passed away—and the dark 
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shades of brown from France are chiefly called 
for. 

So constant and regular is this traffic that the 
hair-cutters in France know exactly where to go 
for their year’s crop. 

Keeping an account of the villages from which 
they gathered their supply for a certain year, 
they know that they will not be able to cut ia 
the same places till the arrival of another given 
year. And not only can they calculate as to 
quantity, but the value of each local harvest is 
also well known, and almost fixed ; for, within a 
space of from ten to fifteen leagues, the quality 
varies, as we are told, so much as to make a 
difference of from ten to twenty sous per pound 
weight. y 

The original price of the hair, as purchased 
from the village maidens, is, as we have seen, 
about five shillings per pound. The tradesmen 
engaged in the preparations of sorting, curling, 
and dressing it purchase it at a price of ten shil- 
lings per pound; and after it has gone through 
their hands, it acquires a value of from twenty 
to eighty shillings per pound weight; and this 
is at the rate it is purchased by the hair-dresser. 

The quantity of hair produced by the annual 
harvest is calculated at two hundred thousand 
pounds weight. The sales of one house alone, in 
Paris, which supplies four hafr-cutting establish- 
ments in the Western country, amount to four 
hundred thousand francs annually. 

Black hair comes mainly from Brittany and 
the south of France, where it is collected 
principally by an adventurous virtuoso, who 
travels from fair to fair, and buys up and shears 
the crops of the neighboring damsels. Mr. 
Francis Trolloppe, in his “ Summer in Brittany,” 
gives a lively description of the manner in which 
the young girls of the country bring this singular 
commodity to market. 

Staring his full at a fair in Collenée, he says: 
** What surprised me more than all, by the singu- 
larity and novelty of the thing, were the opera- 
tions of the dealers in hair. In various parts of 
the motley crowd, there were three or four dif- 
ferent purchasers of this commodity, who travel 
the country for the purpose of attending the fairs, 
and buying the tresses of the peasant girls. 
They have particularly fine hair, and frequently 
in the greatest abundance. I should have thought 
that female vanity would have effectually pre- 
vented such a traffic as this being carried to any 
extent; but there seemed to be no difficulty in 
finding beautiful heads of hair perfectly willing 
to sell. We saw several girls sheared, one after 
the other, like sheep, and as many more stand- 
ing ready for the shears, with their caps in their 
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hands, and their long hair combed out, and 
hanging down to their waists. Some of the 
operators were men and some women, By the 
side of the dealer was placed a large basket, into 
which, every successive crop of hair, tied up 
into a wisp by itself, was thrown. No doubt, 
the reason of the indifference to their tresses, on 
the part of the fair Bretonnes, is to be found in 
the invariable mode which covers every head 
from childhood upwards, with close caps, which 
entirely prevents any part of the hair from being 
seen, and, of course, as totally conceals the want 
of it. The money given for the hair is about 
twenty sous, or else a gaudy cotton handker- 
chief; they net immense profits by their trips 
through the country.” This hair is the finest 
and most silken black hair that can be procured. 

Sometimes a head of hair of the extreme 
length of nearly four feet, with a strong and 
continuous curl throughout, is met with, which 
is exceedingly valuable to the hair-dresser. But 
such instances are extremely rare. A good deal 
of hair was formerly obtained from the females 
in the lower ranks of life in Scotland and Ire- 
land; but of late years they have learned to 
prize this adornment of the person so highly, - 
that no temptation will induce them to part 
with their flowing tresses. 

A considerable trade is carried on in hair for 
the manufacture of ladies’ ornaments, such as 
bracelets, earrings, rings, and brooches, as well 
as artificial ringlets, false plaits, beards, mous- 
taches, and perukes. The forensic and theatrical 
wigs, &c., are made of horse-hair; but are fast 
getting into disuse. 

“ According to Erasmus Wilson, the hair of 
women is coarser than that of men; this is 
rather contradictory to the commonly received 
opinion, that keeping the hair cut short tends to 
render it coarser and stronger. 

“The constituents of different colored hair 
are by no means the same. All hair contains 
a certain portion of oily animal matter, some 
common salt, some phosphate of lime, a con- 
siderable portion of sulphur, various gases, and 
some manganese and iron. Fair hair contains 
least carbon and hydrogen, brown hair the most 
carbon and the smallest quantity of oxygen; 
red hair has the largest proportion of sulphur; 
gray hair the most phosphate of lime. All con- 
tain a nearly equal amount of nitrogen. The 
imperishable nature of hair arises from the 
combination of salt and metals in its conmw- 
sition ; in old tombs, and on mummies, hair hus 
been found in a perfect state, which must have 
grown some two thousand years ago. 

“Tn all cases of disease, the hair sympathizes, 
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more or less, losing its glossy hue, becoming 
lank and damp, or dry and faded, or even falling 
off in considerable quantities. It may also be 
said, occasionally, to sympathize with the emo- 
tions as well as the diseases of the human frame, 
if we are to give any credence to the various 
accounts of those who, suffering from some 
sudden shock or grief, have had the hair turn 
_white in a single night, as is recorded of Sir 
Thomas More, or within a very short pericd, 
as was the case with Mary Queen of Scots, 
Marie Antoinette, and others. In the ‘Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana,’ a case is recorded of a 
banker whose hair became perfectly gray in the 
course of three days, in consequence of his 
anxiety of mind during the panic of 1825. 

* No author has yet attempted to account for 
this, or indeed satisfactorily, for the gradual 
substitution of white hair for colored, as age 
creeps on ; various theories have been put forth, 
but while we continue to remain ignorant even 
of the use and influence of the hair on the 
animal economy, and its connection with it, we 
cannot hope to arrive at any certainty. Meckel, 
a celebrated German writer, considers that the 
hair begins to turn gray about thirty, but Elbe 
gives forty as the period of life at which this 
change first makes its appearance; much, how- 
ever, depends on the habits and constitutions of 
individuals. It has been said that dark hair 
becomes gray much earlier than light hair; but 
has not this supposition arisen from the silver 
lines being always more marked and perceptible 
on dark than on light hair? The writer has 


two relatives, one turned fifty and the other » 


turned sixty, whose black hair is only threaded 
here and there by a silver line; while, on the 
other hand, three of her acquaintances, with 
different shades of light brown hair, are, at 
scarce six-and-thirty, becoming quite gray. 

Doubtless the coloring matter of the hair 
arises from a pigment secreted by tiny glands in 
the scalp or skin of the head ; and when from 
disease or any other violent cause, or from the 
decay of nature, this pigment becomes altered 
in character, or ceases to be secreted, the hair 
changes its hue. Various lotions and pomatums 
have been recommended for the purpose of re- 
storing the tone of these glands or ducts secreting 
this coloring matter; but we have small faith in 
any of them.” 

** There are few real novelties in hair-dressing ; 
the plaits of five, seven, ten, and even more 
strands, woven more or less openly, and arranged 
differently on the head, the‘ Grecian’ plait, and 
the ‘ basket’ or ‘chain plait,’ and the ‘ cable plait’ 
ace repeated again and again in various forms 





and convolutions. Ringlets, curls, bands, braids, 
and folds, alternate with each other in front. 

* Grecian Plait is woven as follows: Take a 
tolerably thick lock of hair, divide it into two 
equal parts, take from the outside of the left 
hand portion a very small piece of hair—about 
a sixth part—pass it over into the centre, and 
unite it with the right hand portion; do the 
same from the right hand portion, and pass it 
over into the centre, and unite it with the left 
hand portion; proceed thus, taking the small 
and even-sized lock alternately from the left 
and the right portions until all is plaited; be 
careful to keep this plait very smooth. 

“The Basket or Chain Plait. Take four 
rather small strands of hair, plait with only three 
of these, weaving them over and under the 
fourth, which serves to draw the chain up, as 
in the way in which a plait of three is usually 
worked, taking first the left hand outside strand 
and working it under one and over the next 
until it takes the place of the right outside strand, 
which in its turn is then worked to the left side, 
and so on alternately, always retaining one un- 
moved in the middle. 

“The Cable Plait. Take three pretty thick 
strands of hair of equal size, place one in the 
centre, take the left hand strand and lift it under 
the centre one, and over it, and back to its own 
place; take the right hand strand and lift that 
under the centre one, and over it, and back to 
its place; work on thus alternately to the end. 
The best way of weaving this is to divide the 
back hair into two equal portions, and then 
make two ‘cables,’ and having twisted them 
round each other, to wind this double cable 
round the head. 

** Much has been said relative to the treatment 
of the hair; and oils, balms, pomatums, creams, 
and greases without number have been recom- 
mended for its nourishment. Cleanliness, how- 
ever, and friction are its best stimulants and 
improvers. We do not advocate the use of 
sharp-pointed scratching combs, neither do we 
approve of those very hard brushes with which 
some persons delight to torture themselves; but 
a moderately stiff brush, with bristles about 
three-quarters of an inch in length, will cleanse 
the hair well and also produce a warm glow on 
the skin, and this should be well used morning 
and evening every day, and then the hair polished 
with a softer brush. Cold water is the best wash 
for the hair; soaps, generally speaking, contain 
too much alkali and pungent matter to act bene- 
ficially on the skin of the head; but boiling 
water poured on bran, left to stand until cool, 
and then well strained off, washes long hair very 
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nicely. If the hair has a tendency to fall off, 
the skin of the head may be brushed with a 
small hardish brush dipped in honey-water, or 


rosemary-water, or distilled vinegar, morning 
and night for a few days, and then brushed with 
the hair-brush until it glows.” 





COLDS AND COLD WATER. 


Four or five years ago, a writer in “ Tait’s 
Magazine” made some remarks on this subject, 
which cannot be too much pressed upon the 
attention of the public. He pertinently inquires: 
Who has not had a cold? or, rather, who has 
not had many colds? Who does not know that 
malady which commences with slight chilliness, 
an uneasy feeling of being unwell, which does 
not justify abstinence from the ordinary business 
and occupations of the day, but deprives one of 
all satisfaction and enjoyment in them, and takes 
away all the salt and savor of life, even as it 
deprives the natural palate of its proper office, 
making all things that should be good to eat and 
drink, vapid and tasteless? Few people take 
much notice of colds; and yet, let any one who 
is even moderately liable to their attacks keep 
an account of the number of days in each year 
when he has been shut out by a cold from a full 
perception of the pleasures and advantages of 
life, and he will find that he has lost no incon- 
siderable portion of the sum total of happy 
existence through their malign influence. 

Of places in which colds are caught it is not 
necessary to be particular. A cold may be caught 
anywhere; on the moor or on the loch; travel- 
ling by land or by water; by rail or by stage; 
or in a private carriage, or walking in the streets ; 
or sitting, at home or elsewhere, in a draught or 
out of a draught, but more especially in it. Upon 
a statistical return of the places in which colds 
have been caught, by persons. of both sexes, and 
under twenty-one years of age, founded upon 
the answers of the patients themselves, it appears 
that more colds are caught upon the journey in 
going to school and at church than at the theatre 
and in ball-rooms. Upon the returns, however, 
from ladies with grown-up daughters and nieces, 
it appears, from their own statements, that more 
colds are caught at evening parties than any- 
where else; which is in remarkable discrepancy 
with the statements of the young ladies.them- 
selves, as before mentioned. The same curious 
want of agreement is found to prevail as to the 
number of colds caught on water-parties, pic- 
nics, archery-meetings, and the like, which, 








according to one set of answers, never give mse 
to colds, but which would certainly be avoided 
by all prudent persons if they gave implicit belief 
to the other. 

Of the remedy for colds something must be 
said. As with other evils, the remedy may exist 
either in the shape of prevention or of cure, 
and of course should be most sought after, by 
prudent people, in the former. Much ancestral 
wisdom has descended to us in maxims and 
apothegms on the prevention and management 
of colds. Our grandmothers are right when they 
inculcate an active avoidance of draughts of air, 
when they enjoy warm clothing, and especially 
woollen stockings and dry feet. Their recom- 
mendation of bed and slops is generally good, 
and their “sentence of water-gruel” in most 
cases is very just, and better than any other for 
which it could be commuted ; but when they lay 
down the well-known and authoritative dogma, 
stuff a cold and starve a fever, they are no longer 
to be trusted. This is a pernicious saying, and 
has caused much misery and illness. Certain 
lovers of antiquity, in their anxiety to justify 
this precept, would have us to take itin an 
ironical sense. They say, stuff a cold and starve 
a fever; that is, if you commit the absurdity of 
employing too generous a diet in the earlier 
stages of a cold, you will infallibly bring on a 
fever, which you will be compelled to reduce by 
the opposite treatment of starvation. This, 
however, may be rejected as mere casuistry. 
For every cold is accompanied with some fever, 
the symptoms of which are more or less obvious, 
and it indicates the presence in the system of 
something which ought not to be there, and 
which is seeking its escape. Every facility 
should be given to this escape which is consistent 
with the general safety of the system. All the 
remedies of hot water for the feet, warming the 
bed, exciting gentle perspiration, are directed to 
this object. Occasionally, the excitement of an 
evening passed in society, especially if there is 
dancing, and in a room of somewhat elevated 
temperature, is sufficient to carry off an incipient 
cold. So a cold may be stopped, in limine, by 
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the use of a few drops of laudanum; and so, 
perhaps, the stimulus of some slight excess in 
eating or drinking may operate to eject the 
advancing cold before it has completely lodged 
itself in the system. But this is a dangerous 
practice, and the same object may be effected far 
more safely and surely by the common nursing 
and stay-at-home remedies. 

Of all prophylactic or precautionary measures 
(in addition, of coursé, to prudent attention to 
dress and diet), the best is the constant use of 
the cold bath. 

The exact method of applying the cold element 
must depend on the constitution of the patient. 
For the very vigorous and robust, the actual 
plunge-bath may not be too much; but few are 
able to v'tand this, for the great abstraction of 
animal hcat by the surrounding cold fluid taxes 
the calorihc powers of the system severely; 
nor is a convenient swimming or plunge-bath 
generally attainable. A late lamented and emi- 
nent legal functionary, who lived near the banks 
of the Thames, bathed in the river regularly 
every morning, summer and winter, and, it is 
said, used to have the ice broken, when necessary 
in the latter season. He continued this practice 
to a good old age, and might have sat for the 
very picture of health. The shower-bath has 
the merit of being attainable by most persons, 
at any rate when at home, and is now made in 
various portable shapes. The shock communi- 
cated by it is not always safe ; but it is powerful 
in its action, and the first disagreeable sensation 
after pulling the fatal string is succeeded by a 
delicious feeling of renewed health and vitality. 
The dose of water is generally made too large; 
and, by diminishing this, and wearing one of the 
high-peaked or extinguisher caps now in use, to 
break the fall of the descending torrent upon 
the head, the terrors of the shower-bath may be 
abatcd, while the beneficial effects are retained. 

But for nearly all purposes the sponge is 
sufficient, used with one of the round flat baths 
which are now so common. Cold water, thus 
applied, gives sufficient stimulus to the skin; 
and the length of the bath, and the force with 
which the water is applied, are entirely under 
command, The sponge-bath, followed by friction 
with a rough towel, has cured thousands of that 
habitual tendency to catch cold, which is so 
prevalent in this climate, and made them useful 
and happy members of society. The large tin 


sponging-bath is itself not sufficiently portable 
to be carried as railway luggage, but ‘there are 
many substitutes. India-rubber has been for 
some time pressed into this service, either in the 
shape of a mere sheet to be laid on the floor, 
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with a margin slightly raised to retain the water, 
or in amore expensive form, in which the bottom 
consists of a single sheet of the material, while 
the side is double, and can be inflated so as to 
become erect, in the same manner as the India- 
rubber air-cushions. 

Armed with his sponge and his portable bath, 
&@ man may go through life, defying some of its 
worst evils. With his peptic faculties in that 
state of efficiency in which the daily cold affu- 
sion will maintain them, he will enjoy his own 
dinners ; he will nct grudge his richer neighbor 
his longer and more varied succession of dishes, 
and he will do his best to put his poorer one in 
the way to improve his humbler and less certain 
repast, With his head and eyes clear and free 
from colds, he will think and see for himself, 
and will discern and act upon the truth and the 
right, disregarding the contemptuous sneezes of 
those who would put him down, and the noisy 
coughs of those who would drown his voice 
when lifted up in the name of humanity and 
justice. 
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A HINT TO THE DISCONTENTED. 

Act human situations have their inconve- 
niences. We feel those that we find in the 
present, and we neither feel nor see those that 
exist inanother. Hence we often make trouble- 
some changes without amendment, and frequently 
for the worse. In my youth I was a passenger 
in alittle sloop descending the Delaware. There 
being no wind, we were obliged, when the tide 
was spent, to cast anchor and wait for the next. 
The heat of the sun on the vessel was excessive, 
the company strangers to me, and not very agree- 
able. Near the river side I saw what I took to 
be a pleasant green meadow, in the middle of 
which was a large shady tree, where, it struck 
my fancy, I could sit and read—having a book in 
my pocket—and pass the time agreeably until 
the tide turned. I, therefore, prevailed with the 
captain to putmeashore. Being landed, I found 
the greatest part of my meadow was really a 
marsh, in crossing which, to come at my tree, 
I was up to my knees in mire; and I had not 
placed myself under its shade five minutes before 
mosquitoes in swarms found me out, attacked 
my legs, hands, and face, and made my reading 
and my rest impossible; so that [ returned to 
the beach and called for the boat to come and 
take me on board again, where I was obliged to 
bear the heat I had striven to quit, and also the 
laugh of the company. Similar cases in affairs 
of life have since fallen under my observation. — 
Franklin. 














CHARADES IN ACTION. 


Answer to Charade in last number—Rest-oRATION. 


For the benefit of those who were not sub- 
seribers when the ‘ Acting Charades” were 
commenced to be published, we republish the 


INTRODUCTION. 


This game is, as its name expresses it, a cha- 
rade, acted instead of spoken. The two most 
celebrated performers of the party choose “ their 
sides,” and, whilst the one group enacts the 
charade, the other plays the part of audience. 
A word is then fixed upon by the corps drama- 
tique; and “my first, my second, and my 
whole” is gone through as puzzlingly as possible 
in dumb show, each division making a separate 
and entire act. At the conclusion of the drama, 
the guessing begins on the part of the audience. 
If they are successful, they in turn perform ; if 
not, they still remain as audience. 

The great rule to be observed in Acting Cha- 
rades is—silence. Nothing more than an ex- 
clamation is allowed. Alithe rest must be done 
in the purest pantomime. 

If, in the working out of the plot, there should 
be some sentence that it is impossible to express 
in dumb-show, and yet must be made clear to 
the audience, then placards may be used. As 
Hamlet says, they must “speak by the card.” 

This license may also be taken advantage of 
in the scenic department. For instance, it 
would be utterly impossible for the audience to 
know that the drawing-room wall before them 
is meant to represent a “ magnificent view on 
the Rhine,” or “the wood of Ardennes by 
moonlight,” unless some slight hint to that 
effect is dropped beforehand. In this case, it is 
better to follow the plan so much in vogue 
about Queen Elizabeth’s time, and which, for 
simplicity and cheapness, has nevér been sur- 
passed. At the commencement. of) each act, 
hang against the wall a placard stating the scene 
that ought to be represented. 

The audience nowadays are no doubt quite 
as accommodating as in the sixteenth century. 
Then, the same curtain that had served for 
‘Ye pavelyon of Kinge Richarde,” could, in 
the waving of a placard, be changed into “ Ye 
feildes of Bosworthe ;” and there is no doubt 
but that, in these days, a fashionable drawing- 
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room assembly would believe anything you 
could tell them. 

By this simple method, the most expensive 
scenery can be commanded at any time. The 
palaces can be golden without any additional 
cost, and lakes can be fairy-like at a moment’s 
notice. There is also this advantage: as each 
spectator will be his own scene-painter, the 
views are sure of giving general satisfaction. 

Another very important point with Acting 
Charades is the proper delivery of the gestures 
in the pantomimic readings of the parts. Every 
actor ought to study the different expressions 
and suitable actions of the passions. So much 
depends upon this that, under these circum- 
stances, perhaps it would be better to draw up a 
kind of code of expressions, or laws for the 
better regulation of frowns, smiles, and gestures. 

Love, one would think, is too well known 
to require many directions. The pressing of the 
left side of the waistcoat or the book-muslin, 
the ténder look at the ceiling, and the gentle 
and elegant swinging of the body have, since the 
days of Vestris, always accompanied the de- 
claration of a true devotion in the upright and 
dumb individual. The flame may perhaps be 
made a little more devouring by the kissing of a 
miniature, or the embracing of a well-oiled 
ringlet or figure-of-six curl. 

Races, like a mean husband, can only be 
managed by fits and starts. It may be pictured 
to an almost maddening amount by the frequent 
stamping of the foot and the shaking of the fist. 
Frowning and grinding of teeth should be ac- 
companied by opening the eyes to their greatest 
possible size; and, if a great effect is desired to 
be produced, the room may be paced, provided 
the legs of the performer are of a sufficient 
length to énable him to take the entire length 
of the apartment in three or four strides. 

In Desparr, the action is slightly altered ; 
there, the limbs must almost seem to have lost 
their power. The actor must sink into a chair, 
pass his hand through his hair, with his five 
fingers spread open, like a bunch of carrots; or 
else, letting his arms fall down by his side, 
remain perfectly still, like a little boy on a 
frosty day, either gazing at his boots or the 
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ceiling. Despair is made more tragic by a slight 
laugh; but this must only be attempted by the 
very best tragedians, on the principle that 
laughter, like the measles, is very catching. 

Hops, like a sovereign sent by post, is seldom 
properly delivered. Here there must be no vio- 
lent gestures—everything must be soft and 
pleasant. “The finger must be occasionally 
raised to the ear, and the performer’s counte- 
nance wear a bright smile and a look of deep 
intensity, as if listening to the soft still voice 
within. The ceiling may be looked at fre- 
quently, and the bosom pressed; but, if great 
care is not taken, and the hands are not fre- 
quently clasped at arms’ length, the audience 
will be imagining you are in love—and in a 
state of love, of course, one is quite hopeless. 

Dispatn is perhaps the easiest passion to be 
expressed, The dignified waving of the hand, 
and the scornful look, gradually descending 
from top to toe, are well known to all who have 
been mistaken for waiters at evening parties. 
The eyes should be partly closed, the nose, if 
possible, turned up, the lips curved, and the 
countenance gently raised to the ceiling. 

If any embracing should be required in the 
course of the piece, it is, under the present arbi- 
trary laws of society and mothers, better to 
leave this interesting process to husbands and 
wives. 

The effect, from the sheer novelty of the 
situation, will be startling. If they should re- 
fuse, the old theatrical plan should be resorted 
to—press heads over each other’s shoulders, and 
look down each other’s backs, 

Many pieces conclude with a blessing. This 
is simply done by raising both the hands over 
the heads of the kneeling couple, looking steadily 
at the ceiling till the eyes begin to water, and 
moving the lips slowly, as if muttering. At the 
conclusion, the tear can be dashed away, and 
always has a very pretty effect. Weeping is 
generally performed by burying the face in the 
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and a cocked hat made with the Times. 
Army goes through its evolutions of presenting 
brooms, &. The Duke addresses his men in a 
short pantomimic speech, and the troops, wav- 
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handkerchief, bending the head to the breast, 
and nodding it violently. 

The great difficulty to be overcome in Acting 
Charades is the absence of a theatrical wardrobe. 
Very often it is necessary to dress as a Ro- 
man, a Persian, or a Turk. Sometimes an 
ancient knight is wanted in full armor. We 
have known Louis XIV. called for in a full 
court dress, and only five minutes allowed for 
the toilet. Im all these trials, the mind must be 
exerted with high-pressure ingenuity. The 
most prominent characteristic of the costumer 
must be seized and represented. In the Roman, 
a sheet will do for a toga; in the knight, the 
coal-scuttle for helmet, and the dish-cover for 
breast-plate, make capital armor; and in Louis 
XIV., the ermine victorine wig for well-pow- 
dered peruke, and the dressing-gown for em- 
broidered coat, would express pretty well the 
desired costume. 

Great-coats, veils, whips, walking-sticks, 
aprons, caps, and gowns must be seized upon 
and used in the dressing up of the characters. 
No expense should be spared, and every sacri- 
fice be made, even though the incidents of the 
piece should include the upsetting of a tray of 
tea-things, or the blacking of all the young 
ladies’ faces. 


ACT I. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
His CiarGeEr. 
NAPOLEON. 
SENTINEL. 


The British 


DuxeE or WELLINGTON. 
Britisu Army. 
Frencu Army. 


Scene 1—The Plains of Waterloo. 
Camp. 

Avarvum of trumpets. 

Enter the Duxe or WELLINGTON at the 

head of the British Army. The Duke is 

mounted on his charger, and wears a blue cloak, 





ing their hats in the air, swear to follow him to 
death. 
Exit Duke of Wellington, his Charger, and 


: the British Army. 
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Scene 2—The Plains of Waterloo. The French boots of japan table-cover rolled round his legs. 
Camp. He makes a short address to the Army, and they 

all kneel down to him and beg of him to believe 

in them. He is visibly affected, and takes snuff 

repeatedly. He blesses them, and they rise. 

Having placed a Sentinet at the window 

curtain, 

Exit Napoleon and the French Army. 





Alarum of drums. 

Enter Napo.eon, leading on the Frencn 
Army. To show that he is Emperor, he either 
stands with his hands behind him, or else looks 
through a telescope of a sheet of music. He 
wears a cocked hat, and a cut-away coat, turned 
up with white paper facings. He has high 
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Scene 3—Night-time. f ACT II. 
The Sentinel is on duty pacing the room with DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 
shouldered broom. ; ’ Sartor. His SweeETHEARTS. COMPANIONS. 
Enter Naporeon, in deep thought. He Jews. Lansecmm. 


walks up and down the room with his hands 
behind him. 

The Sentinel perceives him, and presenting 
his arms, he challenges Napoleon. The Empe- 


ge 


ror hesitates, when Sentinel draws from his 
pocket a placard, on which is written “ On ne 
passe pas.” 

Napoleon is delighted, and declares himself. 
The Sentinel kneels, and the Emperor gives 


Scene—Portsmouth. Outside of an Inn, with a 
placard of “‘ The Jolly Tar,” being a sign over 

; the door. 

$ Enter Sartor, with bundle on the end of 

} the stick on his shoulder. He throws away his 

luggage and dances a hornpipe. 

Enter his SwEETHEARTS (music), who take 

$ his arms, and dance round the room with him. 

At the end of the dance, Sweethearts declare 

their love for Sailor, who, untying his bundle, 

: 

; 





gives to one a shawl, to another a handkerchief, 
and to a third a necklace. 

Enter LANptorp, who bows respectfully to 
Sailor. He asks him what he would like to 
drink. The Sailor orders grog all round, which 


him a “ croix @honneur.” ; the Landlord immediately places on the table. 
Enter Frencu Army. } The Sailor pulls from his pocket a heavy purse to 
Pp Pp P 
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pay Landlord, and he is immediately surrounded ; They gather round the Sailor, and commence 
by his Sweethearts, who begin coaxing him. ; flattering him. One offers him a watch, and 


Enter Jews, dressed in dressing-gowns, and { another a coat, whilst the remainder exhibit 
long beards of tobacco gummed on their chins. { bracelets and ear-rings for his Sweethearts. 
¢ The Sailor is captivated with the watch, and 
> offers the Jew money for it, which is refused 
indignantly. The Sweethearts press him to 
purchase the ear-rings, and Sailor is overcome, 
and presents them with all the Jews have 
brought. He also takes the watch. 
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Exeunt Jews laughing and jimgling their 
money. 

Enter Lanptorp with his bill. The Sailor 
has no more money, and cannot pay him. The 
Landlord grows impatient, and demands the 
watch in payment. It is given to him. 

Exit Sailor with his Sweethearts, and the 
Landlord laughing. 





ACT III. 
DRAMATIS PERSON, 
His WIFE. 
PASSENGERS. 
Hore. Tovurers. 
A bell is heard 
ringing to announce the arrival of the Steamer. 


EnGtisn GENTLEMAN. 
His Famity. 
GE® DARMES. 


Scene—The Pier at Boulogne. 


Enter GenparmeEs, who stand in a file with 
drawn walking-sticks, waiting for the Passen- 
gers. 

Enter Passencers with carpet-bags in their 
hands. Each one presents his Passport, and is 
allowed to proceed. 





Enter Horet Tovrers, who gather round 
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Passengers, and offer them their hotel cards, 
beseeching their patronage. 

Enter Enciish GenTLEMAN, His Wire, 
and His Famirty, who are stopped by the 
Gendarmes. 

English Gentleman is disgusted at such be- 
havior, and in strong action inveighs against 
such a want of hospitality. The Hotel Touters 
gather round his wife, and with compliments 
beseech her to patronize them. His Wife is 





overcome by their praises, and delivers to them 
the carpet-bags, cloaks, and umbrellas. 

Exeunt Hotel Touters dancing. 

The English Gentleman is unable to speak 
the French language, though he understands it 
perfectly. The Gendarmes in vain endeavor to 
make him comprehend that they require his 
passport. They threaten to take him and his 
Wife and Children to prison, and he defies them 
to it. His Wife, in her alarm, delivers over to 
them several articles she had attempted to smug- 
gle. The Gendarmes are not satisfied, and seize 
English Gentleman. His Wife and femily 
weep. 

Enter GENDARME with placard, on which is 
written “ passport.” The English Gentleman 
clasps his hands, whilst his Wife, pointing after 
the Hotel Touters, declares that it is in her 
carpet-bag. 

Exeunt English Gentleman, his Wife, and 
Family, in close custody of Gendarmes. 








A PLEA. 


BY CLARENCE MORTON. 


Say not, because a heart seems cold, 

That ’tis without one tinge of gladness ; 
There is a host of spells untold, 

Which wake the tear of mirth or sadness. 


Dark shades in each one’s life appear, 
Which add a charm e’en to the sainted ; 
For how can smiles, without a tear, 
Make up life’s picture happ’ly painted ? 


} 
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** Hope gilds the face with rosy smiles,” 
But grief each sigh and tear will borrow; 
With wrinkles, mirth the hours beguiles, 
And lends a lustre e’en to sorrow. 


And yet, why rail at Heaven’s decree, 
Because this world has some alloy? 
Were it not so, ’tis plain to see, 
We'd have no contrast—hence no joy. 

















BRIDAL PRESENTS. 


BY ALICE B. 


 Anwa,” screamed Mrs. Locke. Weare sorry 
to accept so undignified a word for the tone of 
voice used by that most fascinating of belles; but 
Mrs. Locke was stationed behind the curtain of 
the second story front room window, and her 
sister was dressing her hair at the very back of 
the house. 

** Well?” inquired Miss Paine, half turning 
from the mirror to listen. 

** Another present for the bride; a large white 
box, from Glenn’s, I should say; but I can’t 
make it out exactly; Harry!” 

Miss Paine, catching at the skirt of her dress- 
ing-gown, fled through the intervening room. 

“I think that is one of Bailey’s men; he’s 
been there twice already. I noticed that green 
coat with the white buttons. Depend upon it 
—more silver.” 

* That’s twenty-three parcels I’ve counted,” 
said Mrs. Locke. ‘I expect she will have very 
handsome presents.” 

“Oh, some must have been her dresses and 
things; but she ought to have—all her relations 
are rich,” 

“ They are lighting the gas in the back parlor 
already. I should not wonder if they were going 
to have a rehearsal to-night.” 

**T dare say; here comes the groom; if it was 
me, I shouldn’t thank him to be so early every 
evening. So all that horseback riding turned 
out just as you always said it would.” 

Entirely unconscious of this neighborly obser- 
vation, Harold Welsh hurried along in the early 
twilight, thinking only, as he turned the corner, 
that it was for the last time. To-morrow his 
probation ended, and when they returned to the 
city he should have a right to come and go just 
as he pleased ; the right of a husband and son, in 
the house that held his promised bride. With 
all sweet dreams and fancies, far more unselfish 
and earnest than young men of four-and-twenty 
are apt to entertain, he sprang up the marble 
steps, and rang a quick summons to the servant 
who had received the “twenty-three parcels;” 
and who remarked to the cook, as he turned 
loungingly towards the door: ‘ That bell seemed 
hung on wires, and that person could wait till 
his hurry was over.” 

The threat was not fulfilled, however; for the 
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bride herself, watching by the parlor window, 
had saved John the trouble for this occasion. 

No wonder at this proof of her interest and 
eagerness for his coming. The happy Harold 
scarcely waited to place the door between thei 
and Mrs. Locke still watching over the way, 
before he had given her such a kiss and embrace 
as you can imagine under the circumstances. 
though, when his lady-love’s first half-smothered 
He could not help a feeling of disappointment 
ejaculation was—‘‘ Oh! it’s you, is it, Harold?” 
while she resettled her discomposed collar and 
undersleeves. 

* Who else did you suppose it was?” in- 
quired the slightly piqued, but still devoted lover. 

“Oh, don’t get cross—there’s a darling. But 
I thought it might be Cousin James; gravely, 
you know he hasn’t been here for a week, and 
it’s so strange! Not the first thing has come 
from him; not so much as a note or anything. 
Oh! Harold, I’ve had so many lovely things 
come to-day ; all sorts of baskets and boxes, and 
ornaments, and silver; all my uncles and aunts 
have sent something in silver, and everything 
matches so beautifully. Isn’t it queer about 
Cousin James? So rich, and my guardian, too, 
and always so fond of me! It must be something 
elegant when it does come. We've been talking 
it over, and every time the bell rang, you know, 
we thought it must be he, or his present. I 
told the girls I was sure it was, this time; I felt 
so somehow, so I ran to the door myself.” 

It was not particularly gratifying to know that 
his bride had been watching for a trinket instead 
of himself; but Harold was too happy to let that 
damp the delight he felt in being near his “little 
wife”—“ almost,’ as he whispered in the hall, 
after a separation of so many hours. He was 
sorry to hear voices in the back parlor, so he 
kept her talking away while he made a great 
parade of unbuttoning his overcoat, and drawing 
off his gloves. 

* You must not mind how I look, to-night,” 
she ran on, giving her apron a little stroke; 
“ people never do look like anything or pretend 
to dress, the week before they are married, 
Albertina says, and she has been bridesmaid 
ever so many times. She was astonished when 
she found I had made no difference all the while, 
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and advised me to keep on my morning-dress to- 
night at any rate. She thinks Cousin James 
intends to send a whole tea service, or a very 
elegant set of ornaments; she says she shouldn’t 
be surprised if he gave diamonds. But I forgot 
you hadn’t seen the things. They are all set 
out on the sofa-table in the back parlor, except 
your mother’s; there wasn’t room for that, so 
it’s on the piano, and by and by we are going 
to arrange them in the dressing-room up stairs.” 

“I’m glad you told me what it all means,” 
said Harold, as he bowed to Miss Albertina 
Willis, first bridesmaid, and Ellen Ward the 
third; the intervening damsel had not yet 
arrived. “TI should say you were getting up a 
fancy fair, or something of that kind, if I did 
not know. Needle-books and cologne bottles! 
What a collection !” 

** Oh, don’t,” called out the bride, rescuing an 
embroidered white satin sachet from his careless 
handling; “‘there isn’t a needle-book in the 
whole, you provoking man. And that pair of 
colognes are real Bohemian, and came from 
Glenn’s; they haven’t been in the house ten 
minutes ; they’re Mrs. Jacob’s present, and must 
have cost immensely, Albertina says; and she 
has priced these things so often.” 

«So they are to be ranged according to market 
value. The regard of the giver has nothing to do 
with the transaction, only the length of purse 
they imply. This is rather pretty.” 

It was a taper stand, one of those trifling 
affairs one sees on every élagere. 

** Mrs. Grimes’’—he read the card attached. 
‘You ought to put the price down in dollars 
and cents, under each, or mark it on the bottom 
of the article, as they do in the china shops.” 

**Oh, you’re joking now. I know you think 
just as I do, that it’s very mean in Mrs. Grimes, 
when I made Agnes such a lovely present last 
year. I don’t think she would like to see the 
price put down very well; I expected something 
elegant from her. Isn’t this lace-set beautiful? 
That’s from Aunt Jane. 

* Rather.””—It was plain to see he did not 
know one present from another, as he carelessly 
ruffled the Alengon chemisette the young ladies 
had been in ecstasies over.—‘‘ How many dollars’ 
worth of affection, Jenny?” 

** Oh, it must have been—but I’ve no idea— 
immense,’ said the future Mrs. Harold in all 
good faith. 

* Here’s the silver all by itself,” said Ellen 
Ward. ‘See, what a lovely pair of sets!’ 

* And what are these? Muffin rings? One, 
two, three, four; why, there must be nine or 
ten. Oh, napkin rings, are they? Well, how 








many napkins are we to use at once? How tidy 
we shall have to be to display them all! And 
what is that trowel there?” 

“A pie-knife,” exclaimed the third brides- 
maid, wondering if Mr. Welsh was really as 
ignorant as he pretended, but not knowing him 
well enough to ask. 

“ Why, there’s two of them,” said Harold. 
** Then I can always ask for two pieces of pie. 
How fortunate !”” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” interposed Albertina. 
“Why, Alice Lawton had eight pairs of butter- 
knives, I recollect, all marked with her name in 
full, so it was impossible to exchange them. 
To be sure it would be nicer if one of these was 
a crumb-scraper.” 

** How long since silver crumb-brushes came 
in?” inquired Harold. 

** Not brushes; a knife something like this, or 
this more;” and she held up a massive fish- 
knife, elaborately engraved with dolphins, while 
the fork was in the form of a trident. ‘See how 
heavy this is! Mrs. Frank Welsh has really 
been very kind.” 

“Oh, that’s my relation. Why is everybody 
expected to shell out on these occasions ?”’ 

“Shell out! What an expression, Harold!” 
said the bride elect, poutingly. She thought he 
was not half as much pleased as he should have 
been. For her part, she had been in such a 
state of excitement all day over her new posses- 
sions that she could scarcely wait for evening to 
come, that he could share her raptures. The 
very wrapping-paper and twine, and packing- 
boxes, had a charm for her. 

“Mrs. Egbert Weish sent that pair of preserve- 
spoons,”’ said the matter-of-fact Ellen Ward, on 
whom the business of this display would princi- 
pally fall, and who was losing no time in getting 
the catalogue for her wares by heart—we believe 
it is a part of regular bridal etiquette for the third 
bridesmaid to undertake “the fancy-table’— 
** Mrs. Jones, the saltspoons lined with gold, 
you see, and gold mustardspoon. Miss Grant, 
the tea-strainer. Mrs. Pyne, the icecream-knife. 
Hannah Richards, the ladle—no, she sent the 
oyster-ladle—this is marked Mrs. Tom Barker, 
and belongs to the family-set here. A dozen 
teaspoons, desserts, and tablespoons in this case, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Barker. Two dozen forks, 
breakfast and tea, Mrs. Edward. Sugar, Mrs. 
Henry. Cream, Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins Bar- 
ker.” 

* See, how heavy they are !”’ added the bride, 
who, running to the window, another ring hav- 
ing announced the arrival of a disappointment 
in the shape of the baker’s boy with fresh buns 
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for tea, had returned in time to take pride in this 
display of liberality on the part of her own 
family. 

“ Very,” said Harold gravely, balancing a fork 
which he had taken from thé velvet-lined purple 
morocco case. “ Your Uncle Edward loves you 
sO many ounces, ‘warranted genuine.’ Your 
Uncle and Aunt John so many more. Well, I 
have heard of ‘ weighing affection,’ but I always 
considered it a figure of speech till now.” 

“Oh, you may say what you please, Harold; 
it’s very kind in them; and mamma says, every 
young couple ought to have their silver in 
readiness.” 

* Particularly, after her stipulation that you 
should always live with her; and she has every- 
thing in this line all ready.” 

*“ But how should I manage if Cousin James 
should send a whole tea-service,” said the bride, 
“so as not to offend Uncle Henry and Uncle 
Tompkins? I wish they had chosen anything 
else, something entirely useful, silver egg-boilers, 
say.” 

* He will, yon may depend upon it,” said 
Albertina Willis. “The winter I was in Savan- 
nah, there was Georgia Berrian’s uncle, just like 
your Cousin James, only he was a planter instead 
of a merchant, and a very old gentleman; her 
uncle instead of her father’s cousin ; but he was 
her guardian, I mean. He did not come to the 
wedding, but two weeks before, the most enor- 
mous packing-box arrived from Charleston by 
the steamer. Well, all rushed to see it opened; 
and what do you think it turned out to be? A 
dressing-bureau! Georgia was too used to live, 
and I didn’t blame her at all, knowing how rich 
Le Roy Pickens was always considered. It was 
rosewood, to be sure, and elegantly carved; but 
only think of a dressing-bureau for a bridal- 
present !” 

*‘Look out for a wash-stand from Cousin 
James,” said Harold, highly amused at the story, 
with its marked emphasis; “‘ a wash-stand, and 
towel-frame to match.” 

** Nonsense !” returned the bride, to whom the 
story was tolerably familiar, this being the fourth 
repetition. ‘‘ Hear the rest of it. Be quiet, or 
I shall pinch your arm severely, Harold.” 

But Harold continued his bantering. 

‘**T imagine her emotions when her guests took 
up the tickets so: ‘Le Roy Pickens, one dress- 
ing-bureau, forty-five dollars!’ Am I to make 
out the tickets for these things? You must have 
a catalogue, a catalogue by all means, Miss Ward. 
That will save quantities of trouble. I am to 
page the third. ‘Lot No. 19. two dozen tea- 


spoons, Mrs. Tom Barker, valued at how much, 
Jenny?’” 

*“ Uncle and Aunt John sent the spoons. 
ten now. Go on, Albertina.” 

“ Well,” said Albertina, “after a while, we 
thought we might as well have the bureau set 
up, as plenty of drawers were wanted, you may 
be sure, with ten bridesmaids, seven of us stay- 
ing in the house! I remember, there wasn’t a 
nail that would have held another thing! And 
what do you think? When we came to open 
the first drawer, there was a set of linen cambric 
handkerchiefs—it was a small side drawer—and 
half a dozen French collars; and a whole piece 
of Valenciennes lace; and dear knows what all! 
You should have seen us tearing out the things 
after that; the most elegant dresses; and a white 
watered mantilla—I recollect, it was the year 
they first came out—a crape shawl, and elegant 
fan, and even a sunshade; a whole wardrobe 
complete, that he had sent North for, it seems. 
You never saw such a looking room as it was 
when we got through. Every chair, and table, 
and the floor piled up with things!” 

“ Dear Jenny, I hope your Cousin James won't 
copy that remarkable fashion.” 

* And why not, pray ?” 

* Because the house certainly would not hold 
any more dresses, and bonnets, and things. Only 
recollect how many times I’ve escorted you to 
Miss Wharton’s. And it must be three months, 
at least, that I’ve walked over that unfortunate 
seamstress in the bent bonnet, who is always 
going home just as I come!” 

‘Oh, one can’t have too much,” said Alber- 
tina, emphatically. ‘If I was going to be mar- 
ried, 1 should make it a point to have a different 
dress, and lace-set, for every party, and a bonnet 
for every walking-dress. I can’t see the least 
use in being married without having plenty of 
new things !”’ 

“T dare say,”’ said the bridegroom. “ Where’s 
your mother, Jenny ?”’ 

“T’ve hardly had a glimpse of her all day; 
she’s so busy about the collation. That puts 
me in mind; she wanted to see you, when you 
came in, about the wine. I guess you ’ll find her 
in the dining-room.” 

‘Suppose you go with me, to show me the 
way.” 

** Why, if Cousin James should come, or send 
—for, you see, I am sure, being my guardian, it 
will be something superb—I shouldn’t like to be 
out of the way.” 

“Yes,” said Albertina, “after watching ever 
since one o’clock.” 
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** But,” suggested Ellen Ward, “we could 


bring it right up, you know.” 

“Pray, don’t trouble yourself,” said Harold. 
He was only mortal man, and could not help 
being a little vexed, “I can find your mother, 
I dare say.” 

“Oh, don’t be disagreeable, Harold.” Anda 
lover’s quarrel would certainly have ensued, if 
the bride had not thought better of it, and fol- 
lowed him into the hall. “ You’re not angry 
with me?” 

* No, darling ;’ and he smoothed the half 
frown away from his face, as she nestled close in 
his arm going up the broad staircase. “ But 
these pomps and vanities seem so unsuited to all 
I have been thinking and feeling to-day. I sup- 
pose I have not got over my disappointment in 
not finding you alone to-night.” 

** But you will have me all to yourself after 
to-morrow.” 

“True, my little bride ;” and his heart gave a 
great bound at the thought. 

* And, you see, if we did not have at least one 
rehearsal—most people have three or four—there 
might be some disagreeable mistake, and that 
would spoil all.” 

"any" 

“The wedding, I mean.” 

But it was a very irksome evening notwith- 
standing. The groomsmen would not understand 
the precise order of entrée—Harold persisted in 
calling it “‘ learning the figure”—and the second 
bridesmaid had a cold, and was obliged to stay at 
home, and nurse herself for the next day. Her 
place was supplied for the time being by Mrs. 
Barker, the mother of the bride, who, being con- 
stitutionally nervous, and especially flurried 
when so many things still remained to be looked 
after, went wrong continually, and was called 
off as soon as she began to enter into the spirit 
of the thing. 

Albertina, mistress of ceremonies, by virtue of 
her long experience, was “‘in despair” every five 
minutes ; and it was wonderful how she managed 
to survive atall. The door-bell rang continually, 
and the bride as often broke away from “ her 
partner,” and flew to the hall, to receive the head 
waiter engaged for the next day, or some band- 
box, or parcel, or message from the milliner or 
dressmaker; but no parcel from the delinquent 
guardian, who was so strongly forgetful, consi- 
dering that he had heartily approved of the en- 
gagement at the first, and was the wealthiest of 
all Miss Jenny Barker’s well-to-do relatives. 

**T woaldn’t mind so much, at any rate, only 
every one will talk so,” she said to Harold, who 
felt himself compelled to leave without having 
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seen her alone ten minutes; yet when he came, 
it had seemed as if he could not say half that was 
in his heart for a month at least. It was so full 
of bright hopes, and the new duties he was to 
take upon himself, and fears lest he should fail 
in making that dear girl as happy as she should 
be. 

“What should we. care for any one, Jenny, 
when we have each other. And really, I don’t 
see what more a woman’s heart could wish than 
such a shower of beautiful things. I was only 
teasing. I think your presents very handsome, 
dear, and it’s very kind in our friends.” 

Just then, at the very latest possible hour, the 
messenger so watched for was heard ascending 
the steps. 

**T sha’n’t turn my head this time,” said the 
bride, despondingly. ‘I know it’s too late for 
Cousin James now.” 

Very likely it was, for he was a middle-aged 
gentleman of very regular habits, who had dis- 
patched his office-boy with the parcel and note 
now delivered early in the evening. Why they 
had just arrived was best known to the messen- 
ger himself, who did not wait for explanations. 

It seemed as if that string would never come 
untied. Harold took pity on the impatient, 
fluttering little fingers, and cut it with his knife 
finally. One, two, three wrappers ! 

“ And it’s so heavy What can it be?” said 
the bride, eagerly 

Then a strong pasteboard packing-box edged 
with blue. Harold began to comprehend the 
mystery; but nothing was further from the 
young girl’s excited imagination than the plain, 
substantially-bound ‘*‘ Oxford Family Bible,” 
which presented itself when the cover wag 
raised. 

Tears of disappointment and mortification 
sprang to her eyes as she looked up to Harold. 

He was sorry for her, though, to him, it seemed 
a very wise and proper gift from the judicious 
guardian, who had always had her best welfare 
at heart. He wondered that no one, not even 
his own good mother, in ali their circle of rela- 
tives, had made the same choice, 

“ Read the note, Jenny,” he said, soothingly, 
as he would have done to a grieved, disappointed 
child, putting it into her hand. 

She gave it back to him open; but she could 
not make it out through her tears, They were 
alone now; so, he drew her head down on his 
shoulder, and read in his grave, manly voice— 


“T send you an unusual gift, dear child, for 
you have always been as dear to me as my own 
could have been; yet I can think of no other 
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so suitable, coming from me, at this time. A 
family Bible is not what it used to be in my 
young days; not held in such loving reverence, 
or consulted with the faith and trust of the old 
time. Still, knowing Harold as I do, and how 
readily you are won to the right way when it is 
set before you, I hope that in your household it 
will never be neglected and unused, as it is in 
so many homes. 

**I do not approve of bridal-presents in the 
light they have come to be considered. They 
are too often only vehicles of ostentatious dis- 
play, ofttimes ill-afforded, and given grudgingly 
in secret; and the truest friends are wounded by 
seeing their modest offerings, placed in glittering 
contrast with what has cost far less thought and 
care, overlooked or slighted by the recipient for 
some useless bauble. Envy and heart-burning ; 
every-kind of ill-feeling seems, to me, to grow 
out of this much-abused custom. I had made 
up my mind to discontinue it in future, before I 
knew that I was so soon to be called on to give 
you away. Harold could not ask anything more 
precious at my hands; and tell him, from me, 
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that if at any time my counsel, credit, or more 
tangible proof of the entire confidence I have in 
him will be of any service, he must not hesitate 
to call on me, as if I was his own father.” 


The reader’s eyes grew misty now, while a 
smile of sudden satisfaction and pleasure flushed 
his bride’s upraised face. It was so kindly said, 
that, in spite of her expectations, she could not 
be vexed at her guardian; and the disappoint- 
ment began to lose its keenest edge. 


* For yourself, my dear child, accept all I can 
offer of heartfelt good wishes and earnest prayers 
for your future happiness. I doubt not other 
friends have lavished more costly gifts. None 
have thought of you as I have this day in select- 
ing mine, save, indeed, your mother and your 
fature husband. 

* God’s blessing be on you both,” 


“What more could we ask, darling?” said 
Harold, kissing her forehead softly ; and at that 
moment, free from all external worldly influ- 
ences, she was ready to answer, “* Nothing.” 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR EYES. 


Tue “Society of Arts,” in carrying out their 
inquiries into the subject of trades and occupa- 
tions injurious to health, have collected nume- 
rous particulars concerning those employments 
which affect the sight; and these having been 
published in a report, we make it the text of a 
few observations for the benefit of our readers. 

First, it appears that the occupations really 
hurtful to the eye’ are much fewer than was 
thought; it is not work, but overwork that does 
mischief. Want of care in the use of the eye is 
the fatal cause of nearly all cases of defective 
vision. To quote the words of the report: 
‘Many of the affections seem due rather to 
ignorance, or neglect of well-known hygienic 
laws, than to anything essentially connected 
with the occupation of the workman.” Here 
then is matter for congratulation ; for, if people 
can only be convinced that the preservation of 
their sight depends mainly on themselves, there 
is reason to hope that a good result will follow. 

Mr. Dixon, surgeon to the “Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital,” says that the cases of “ weak sight” 
which come under his care arise more from 
“over use of the eyes” than any other cause. 
Tailors and dressmakers are especially liable to 








this weakness; they too often work long hours 
in a bent position, in an overheated and ill- 
ventilated room, while the practice of sewing 
black or dark-colored materials by candle-light 
very much aggravates the evil. Foul air affects 
the eye as well as the lungs. How cloudy one’s 
sight becomes after sitting a couple of hours in 
an overcrowded chapei or meeting-room, or 
worst, in a confined work-room; and what a 
relief the eye feels on going intu the open air. 
The sense of fulness disappears; the cloudiness 
vanishes, and the vigor of sight isrenewed. But 
workpeople who overwork their eyes should be 
cautious on going suddenly into the cold air, as 
the strain renders them liable to the affection 
known as “‘catarrhal ophthalmia.” 

Among trades and occupations positively 
injurious to the eye, are masons, machinists, 
working-engineers, smelters, glassblowers, &c. ; 
the first three from chips of stone or metal strik- 
ing the eye or getting under the lids, and the 
last two from excess of light. But if is possible 
to avoid the injury by the use of shades, of which 
the simplest and cheapest form is ‘‘a cup of fine 
wire, made to completely surround the eye, con- 
nected to its fellow, and retained in place by 
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elastic bands.”” Another form is a cup of papier 
maché, with a front or eye-piece of common 
glass. What is wanted is a sufficient screen for 
the eye, without overheating it or depriving it 
of ventilation. In some cases, a spectacle-frame 
fitted with black or green crape, is a most useful 
contrivance ; and there are few workmen who 
could not prepare it for tiiemselves. Black- 
smiths, stone-breakers, and all exposed to chance 
sparks or chips, should wear eye-screens. 

The causes of injury may be briefly specified ; 
and they ought to be remembered by those who 
value their sight. Overstraining ; too little 
light ; too much light; an unsteady or flickering 
light ; having the light below the eyes ; working 
in a too dry or overheated atmosphere ; dust flue 
and grit ; tobacco-smoke, and excess in the use 
of spirituous liquors; stooping or constrained 
postures; bad ventilation, and using the eye 
when the body is exhausted by want of rest, of 
food, or by mental distress. It is to low diet 
that paupers, when sent to break stones on the 
road, owe, in some cases, the loss of sight when 
the eye is struck by a chip of the stone. 

Reading over the above list of causes suggests 
at once some of the practical remedies. For too 
much light, the remedy is a pale blue shade, or 
one made of a sheet of very dark-blue glass, and 
one of pale blue, slightly tinged with green, in- 
serted between two sheets of pure plate-glass. 
This effectually intercepts the red rays, and these, 
as well as the yellow rays, are most injurious. 
Green and blue rays are those most fitted for the 
eye; but green and blue spectacles are not bene- 
ficial. A neutral tint, that is, no positive color, 
is best to wear as eye-preservers. People who 
work much in gas-light are apt to become short- 
sighted, probably from the irritation caused by 
the superabundance of yellow rays. The light 
should fall on the work, not onthe eye. Tailors 
and needlewomen should, as much as possible, 
vary the color of the materials on which they 
sew, and work in a green light. In China, the 
females, who produce the delicate embroideries 
for which that country is famous, work in rooms 
where the light is tinted green as it enters by the 
windows. 

In factories or workshops where dust and flue 
fly about, the eyes of the workpeople are always 
more or less exposed toirritation. In such cases, 
a means of washing the eye is beneficial, An 
apparatus called an “eye-douche” has been con- 
structed for this purpose, of a very simple, yet 
effectual! form, as will be seen by our engraving. 
The cistern, which should hold from three to 
four gallons of water, is to be fixed at a sufficient 
height against the wall, and fitted with a lid to 
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exclude dust. The tube leading from it is made 
funnel-shape at top, where a strainer is inserted 
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tc insure that no impurities shall pass with the 
water. The other part of the tube need not be 
larger than a quarter-inch, turned up at the bot- 
tom, where it terminates in a rose, and is fitted 
with a tap. A workman wishing to wash his 
eye turns the tap; the water springs up through 
the rose; he bends his eye down to it, and 
washes and refreshes it at pleasure. The water, 
meantime, escapes through the bottom of the 
valved basin into a drain. 





SHELL cAMEOs are said to be extensively 
manufactured as a substitute for the genuine, 
those being used which have three distinct lay- 
ers of calcareous matter deposited one after the 
other in the formation of the shell. In manu- 
facturing, the central layer forms the body of the 
bas-relief, the inner being the ground, while the 
third or external layer is made available to give 
a varied appearance to the surface of the design. 
They are wrought by sharp cutting tools held in 
the hand, 
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Fig. 17. 

















LESSON XVIII. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. ( Continued.) 





In parallel perspective, the points of sight and ; 


of distance have been those chiefly made use of 


for determining outlines; but in oblique views | 


they are of comparatively little use, and the 
sizes and forms of objects are chiefly regulated 
by vanishing-points, the rules for finding which 
will now be explained. In the street-view, fig. 2 
(February number), and in all views in which 
lines and plane surfaces are in plan at right 
angles with the plane of the picture, the point 
of sight is the vanishing-point of such lines and 
planes; but in angular views, such as that in 


fig. 4 (February number), the vanishing-points 
of the various sides of objects will lie to the 
right and left of the point opposite to the eye; 
and those of most objects will be found some- 
where on the horizontal line. 

But the statement just made respecting van- 
ishing-points, that they will generally be found 


; somewhere on the horizontal line, is only true as 


respects those of objects whose lines are parallel 
with the ground-plane. Many objects, and fre- 
quently the ground itself, are not parallel with 
the true ground-plane, but have various degrees 
and kinds of inclination. Thus, in the case of 
an up-hill view (fig. 17) in which the plane of 
the surface rises upwards from the spectator; 


Fig. 18, 
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Fig. 19. 









































or of a down-hill (fig. 18) view in which the 
surface inclines downward from him; or of 
sloping objects, such as the roofs of many houses, 
which incline side-ways from him, the vanishing- 
points will obviously be either above or below 
the horizon, and the degree of their deviation 
from it will depend on the degree of the incli- 
nation. This brings us to the consideration of 
inclined-planes, the vanishing-points of which 
are always perpendicularly above or below those 
points on the horizontal line which would be 
their vanishing-pvints if the plane had no inchi- 
nation. 


) 
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The above figure (19), representing a jetty as 
seen from the river, with the inclined ascent up 
to it, demonstrates the mode of finding the van- 
ishing-point of the inclined plane, the points d 
and e being first obtained by the perspective lines 
of the jetty. Produce d e, intersecting a at V’. 
which will be the vanishing-point of the incline ; 
while V’ on the horizontal line, intersecting the 
same line, will be the vanishing-point of the 
horizontal lines of the jetty. This is an up-hill 
view, at an angle with the spectator. 

In the next figure (20), the spectator is sup- 
posed to be on the land, looking towards the 
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water; in this case the inclined plane becomes 
a down-hill view, at an angle with the spectator. 
Its vanishing-point V® is still found on the line 
a b, but in this case below instead of above V’, 
the vanishing-point, on the horizontal line, of 
the level part of the jetty. 

Up-hill and down-hill views opposite to the 
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spectator are regulated on the same principle ; 
the point of sight being in these cases the van- 
ishing-point of horizontal lines, while the in- 
clined lines vanish at a point respectively above 
or below the point of sight, but on the sare 
vertical line. 

A slight consideration of these rules will 
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suffice to snow that planes of various incli- 
nations will have various vanishing-points, but 
that all these points will be found on a line per- 
pendicular to the horizontal line, and passing 
through the vanishing-point of planes that are 
horizontal or paraliel with the ground-plane. 
Thus, in fig. 21, which is a view of two cottages, 
the portions of the roofs over the upper windows 
are inclined planes, at a different degree of incli- 
nation from that of the other parts of the roofs, 
and therefore having a different vanishing-point 
V? on the line a b (which passes throughV’, the 
vanishing-point of the ends of the cottages on 
the ground-plane), V* being the vanishing-point 
of the roofs, on the same line a 5. 


Inclined planes, however, which, when drawn 
in elevation, are parallel with each other in all 
their sides, have in the perspective view the 
same vanishing-point, whatever be their position 
in the picture ; if some only of the sides or lines 
be parallel, those sides or lines only will vanish 
at the same point; and if none of them be 
parallel, then each will have a separate van- 
ishing-point of its own. *An instance of this is 
seen in fig. 22, which is a view of a picturesque 
little church. In this view, to produce it in 
correct perspective, no less than five separate 
vanishing-points were necessary; which results 
from the planes of the side, end, porch, and 
roofs tending in five different directions. 
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CHAPTER I. 





A sERPENT coiled around a heart. On that 
heart, the initials deep and bold, “A. W.” 
What a grim seal it was! so black, so heavy; 
the serpent’s tiny folds and forked ‘tongue so 
clearly defined. 

Hannah wiped her spectacles upon her check 
apron, and looked keenly over my shoulder. 

** A very ugly, unnatural kind of a seal it is; 
don’t, Miss Fanny, sit there any longer and look 
at it.” 

But I kept myseat. To be sure, it was a very 
small matter, that bit of black wax carelessly 
torn from a letter. I hardly knew why I had 
picked it up; yet, as it lay before me on the 
cherry-wood table, I gazed upon it with a strange, 
vague terror. 

Aunt Esther came into the room a little while 
after. She had an open letter in her hand, and, 
as she sat down beside me, she bade me listen 
while she read— 


**Your school-committee have engaged my 
services for the year. 
that time to board with you. Your terms suit 
me, dear madam, and as you promised me a 
quiet home, I hope to remain with you all the 
while I am in Chipdale. Atice WARREN.” 


** Why don’t you speak, Fanny?” asked my 
aunt, as she folded the letter, and put it into her 
pocket. “I thought you were anxious Miss 
Warren should board with us; but now you do 
not seem satisfied.” 

*“T don’t think I will like her, Aunt Esther,” 
I muttered, pushing, at the same time, the bit 
of wax towards her. ‘ See there, what a strange 
seal she has put upon her letter; a serpent-seal /”” 

** You are a gilly child,” returned my aunt; 
and as she looéd upon the device, she smiled, 
and said, as the old servant had done, “ that it 
was certainly a very ugly, unnatural seal ;” then 
she brushed it from the window, and falling 
among the long grass, I saw it no more. 

But I was a dreamy, imaginative child; and 
the strange seal, which Alice Warren had per- 
haps unwittingly used, worked out its own mis- 
sion with me. 
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I shall be happy during 








BY-WAY SORROWS. 


BY LILA M. LAIRD. 


“A splendid woman, that Miss Warren. 
May-be a little cold and proud; but, I take it, 
Mrs. Raynor, she has had her share of trouble.” 

“Is she pretty, Mr. Whyte?” I asked, timidly 
peeping up in the school-committee man’s face. 

Well, rather so, Miss Fanny ; but she knows 
a good deal, any how; and if she manages to keep 
you young ones to your books, that is all that is 
necessary. She stands very high in the city 
where she taught, and her testimonials are very 
good ;” and Mr. Whyte walked away no little 
elated with his success. 

The crimson days of October were fast fading 
away, and very soon now, in the early part of 
November, was Miss Warren to be with us. In 
the mean while, Chipdale was in a stir. The 
old school-house, under the superintendence of 
the committee-men, was repaired and neatly 
fitted up. The village children, who had been 
running wild, or, at the best, only occasionally 
going to the district school, were gathering up 
their books and well-thumbed primers, and 
waiting, with much anxiety, the arrival of the 
new teacher. And we were busy at home. 
Aunt Esther, it was true, had long been settled 
from her regular fall cleaning; but then she had 
many preparations to meke, and the brightest 
and best room in the house must be put in com- 
plete readiness for Miss Warren. 

In the mean while, I awaited the coming of 
my new teacher with a strange sort of dread. I 
could not forget the serpent-seal. Such a chill 
gray afternoon it was when Mr. Whyte set off 
in his carriage to meet Miss Warren at the 
neighboring railway station. The evening closed 
in yet more chilly and gloomy ; and I sat by the 
window, harkening to the winds moaning 
amongst the tall pines, and looking out upon 
the dark and starless sky until I heard Mr. 
Whyte speaking to his horse close by our 
gate. Then I let the long crimson curtain fall 
slowly back over the window, and going to a 
dark corner of the room, sat down there quietly. 
My aunt snatched up a light, and hurried into 
the hall; but I did not follow her. And at last 
the packages were taken from the carriage. Mr. 
Whyte rapidly drove off, and then I heard the 
front door close, and footsteps crossing the hall. 

‘Come from your corner, Fanny. Here, Miss 
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Warren, is one of your pupils ; my niece, Fanny 
Raynor.” 

A faint, though very sweet smile was Miss 
Warren’s only acknowledgment of my courtesy ; 
and then, complaining of weariness, she threw 
herself back in my aunt’s great cushioned chair. 
As she sat there with her large black eyes lan- 
guidly closed, the red fire-light shone full in her 
face. Surely, Mr. Whyte had spoken without 
knowledge. Miss Warren was beautiful, yet hers 
was a mournful beauty. Perhaps it was the rich 
folds of raven hair which shaded her high fore- 
head, and the deep black dress she wore, which 
gave to her face its ghastly whiteness; but 
around the exquisitely curved mouth hung an 
expression of great suffering, almost agony. 

“Are you sick, Miss Warren?” I asked, 
noticing that, through the thin white fingers 
pressed over her eyes, the tears were fast falling. 

** Not any worse than usual, for, indeed,” she 
added, with a slight smile, “I never am very 
well; but to-night I am so tired.” 

The supper-table, with its snowy cloth and 
tempting array of good things, looked very plea- 
sant; but Miss Warren took her seat at it half 
mechanically ; she sipped her coffee listlessly, 
and scarcely ate a morsel. Aunt Esther was 
disappointed ; she always was when any one 
failed to eat with zest at her table. 

“But poor Miss Warren,” she afterwards 
said, ‘looked more that night like dying than 
eating.” 

Miss Warren went back to her seat by the 
fire; and as she sat there, I could do nothing 
but look at her, and always with tearful eyes. 
That black figure in the great chair, with its 
snowy face and mournfully gleaming eyes, 
seemed to my young heart the very emblem of 
woe—despair. Aunt Esther went up with Miss 
Warren to her chamber, and when she came 
down, she looked perplexed. 

“ Only think, Fanny,” she said; “I could not 
get Miss Warren past the ‘dark room,’ as you 
call it. She insisted upon taking it for her room, 
although I showed her the pleasant bright one 
over the parlor I had fixed just for her. She 
gave me one of her snowy-like smiles, and said, 
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dered to think of Miss Warren’s feelings being in 
accord with the dark room. That night the old 
pines creaked and moaned, for the wind swept 
wildly through them, and the rain fell with a 


} mournful, sobbing sound. 


‘if it made no difference to me, she would prefer > 


this one; it accorded better with her feelings.’ 
So, there she is now.” 


I knew the dark room well; it was wide and > 
long, with but one window; and though that > 


was broad, yet its panes were heavily draped 
with the creeping honeysuckle, and the tall pines 
without threw intheir great black shadows, so 
the room in winter or summer was gloomy. The 
furniture, too, was grim and old. And 1 shud- 


And sometimes, when there came a little calm, 
I heard—for I could not sleep—faint murmur- 
ings, and a half hushed voice of weeping; and I 
knew that these sounds came from the “ dark 
room.” Miss Warren had said she was weary ; 
but she kept sad vigils that night; and thus, 
amidst tears and gioom, commenced her life in 
our village. 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss WarrEN turned to her new duties with 
earnestness. She labored faithfully; and it 
seemed, to me, that her toil became a sort of 
shield betwixt herself and the bitter memory of 
a great woe. Ere the snows fell, every one in 
Chipdale, from the little school child to the old 
woman in her cushioned chair, had learned to 
‘regard Miss Warren with a loving pity. That 
‘the new teacher” had some blighting sorrow 
upon her young heart all knew; what that sor- 
row was none might judge. 

‘Now, Fanny, knock very softly at Miss 
Warren’s door ; and when you give her this tea, 
tell her I sent it to her, and that it will do her 
good ;”? and Aunt Esther placed in my hands the 
little tray, and sat down to her sewing. 

“Stay with me a while, Fanny. 
lonely.”’ 

I was turning to go down stairs again, but 
when Miss Warren spoke, I shut the door. 

Oh, Miss Alice, you have been crying! Are 
you very sick? Can I do anything for you? 
anything to make you happy?” and I knelt 
down beside her. 

*‘Can you do anything forme? Poor child, 
you make me smile. Why, Fanny, can you lift 
a mountain from its place? You cannot. Well, 
then, just as soon can you or any other being 
take this sorrow from my heart.” 

**God can, Miss Alice,”? I whispered, half 
frightened by the wildness of her manner. 

“T know it,” she replied ; “and it is this, this 
alone”’—touching her little Bible—“ which can 
ever give me the least ray of comfort.” 

Then my young teacher leaned her head upon 
my shoulder and cried; and when at last her 
sobs were stilled, she raised her eyes to mine. 

“Do you think you will ever love me, Fanny?” 
she asked. 

Oh, if you will only let me !” 


I am so 
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[ was going to tell her how much my heart 
was yearning over her; but I thought of the 
strange misty coldness which always hung round 
her. Something seemed to chill me, and stop- 
. ping short, I hid my face upon the thin white 
hand I held. 

“If I will let you, did you say? Fanny 
Raynor, I am like yourself, an orphan; but, 
unlike you, I have no dear home, no kind hearts 
to love me. Myspirit is solonely, child. Will 
you not come close to me, and let me love you?” 

I answered Miss Warren with loving, earnest 
words ; and she was satisfied, for she listened 
with a mournful smile, and said, gravely: “ Be 
it so; and now, Fanny, love me always; love 
me forever.” 

I was very young, yet I was thoughtful for 
my years, and though Alice Warren was much 
older than myself, there sprang up between us 
a quick, tender friendship, full of love and 
sympathy. 

> * * * * . ° ° * 

They were all wild, sad pictures, each one 
telling its own tale ; but one from all the others 
I gazed at with painful intensity. I laid it 
before me in the yellow sunlight. I could not 
lift my eyes from it. I seemed to be charmed. 
And this was the picture; a slight youthful 
figure in pilgrim dress hurrying along a rugged 
path strewn with sharp flinty stones; the tender 
feet of the pilgrim were cut and bleeding; her 
hands were pressed over her eyes, as though in 
sad despair. Before her, the way seemed even 
more drear and rugged, whilst behind her 
stretched a fair and lovely land, goodly to the 
eye. In this figure, there was much expressive 
of deep and bitter suffering, mingled with a stern 
determination to press onward. I looked at this 
picture in amazement. Alice Warren bent over 
me. 

** You seem to like it, Fanny. I painted that 
not long before I came to you. I have named 
all my pictures. I call that ‘ Duty’s Pilgrim.’ ” 

Then Miss Warren crossed the room; and 
when she returned, she held in her hand a rc * 
of paper. This, after a moment’s hesitation, 
she spread upon the table before me, and stepped 
back a few paces. 

What made me gaze for a few moments so 
stonily, and then spring suddenly from my 
chair? What made me shrink from Alice 
Warren, and hide my eyes in the long folds of 
the white counterpane? It was only a little 
crayon sketch which lay there in the evening 
sunlight; but to me it was terrible. 

A young fair girl struggling in the coils of a 
great serpent. The countenance wore the im- 
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press of agony, and yet it seemed to me that the 
full dark eyes rested upon the hideous reptile 
with an expression of strange, reproachful ten- 
derness. lice Warren was written upon the 
edge of the sketch in clear, bold characters. 

“ Get up, Fanny,” said Miss Warren, calmly. 
*‘ Don’t kneel there any longer by the bed. Get 
up, and teil me how you like my picture. Nay, 
child, won’t you admire my handiwork ?” 

*T am afraid of you, Miss Alice,’ I cried out; 
“you are strange; you are terrible. What does 
that horrible picture mean? Why did you put 
the seal of a serpent even upon a letter?” 

* An emblem, a mere type,” returned Miss 
Warren, musingly. 

* Of what, Miss Alice?” I asked. 

“Of myself, of my own condition; for—oh, 
Fanny!” she exclaimed, falling on her knees 
beside me on the floor, “ terrible coils are around 
me, around my heart even at this moment, fear- 
ful, yet beioved in their fearfulness. I am 
striving to break them. I am utterly wretched. 
Child, pity me.” 

*T do, dear Miss Alice. Can I help you?” 

*‘No,no. God only can do that, Fanny Ray- 
nor. The pilgrim in the rugged way is myself ; 
the heait, the figure within the serpent folds are 
mine, hideous emblems, wofully true.” 

I kissed Alice Warren’s pale white brow, and 
then I got up gently from her side, and went to 
the table. The grim picture lay there. I 
snatched it up hastily, and, with trembling fin- 
gers, flung it upon the little fire which blazed 
on the hearth. 

** You are dreaming, chi!d. Did I nottell you 
that was only a type, a shadow? What use in 
burning it?” 

And this was all Alice Warren said; for she 
laid her head down upon my shoulder, and cried 
again. 

“It makes you more wretched, dear Miss 
Alice, to have such strange ugly things about 
you.” 

“But the reality is here,” she replied, striking 
her hand upon her breast; “the burning reality 
is here, more fearful than the type. Oh, Fanny 
Raynor, if you knew all! If you knew the 
blackness of my woe, you would weep for me.” 

No revelations did Alice Warren make that 
evening, nothing further than dim, strange hints. 
Her words were wild, often broken with sobs ; 
and I soothed her tenderly, whilst my own heart 
was more painfully perplexed than ever. The 
autumn moon shone in dimly through the shaded 
window, and the firelight threw a faint red glare 
upon us, as we crouched on the floor together. 

The sound of Aunt Esther’s cheerful voice, 
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and the merry shouts of the village children at 
play, came up jarringly to my ears. I do not 
know what Alice Warren thought, but I mar- 
velled. Joy and sorrow were walking side by 
side, but they saw not each other. To me, it 
seemed a mournful puzzle how any one could be 
happy that evening, whilst close to my side hung 
a stricken-hearted weeper. But then I knew 
nothing of life. I did not dream that this was 
but a dy-way grief. I had yet tolearn that many 
children of sorrow sit ever by the way-side weep- 
ing, whilst down the broad dusty road unheed- 
ingly hurry the sons and daughters of pleasure. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ar last, the long winter, with its snow-clouds 
and biting winds, passed away, and on the little 
village fell once more the warm golden light of 
summer. 

* > * . * * * * . 

** You see, Miss Warren, I took your advice, 
and put the crimson stars upon white ground ; 
and very pretty it looks, too, I think ;” and Aunt 
Esther held up her new quilt with a pleased air. 

Miss Warren languidly pushed aside her book, 
and looked at the quilt. 

“Tam glad my suggestion pleased you, Mrs. 
Raynor, for it was done merely at random. I 
know scarcely anything about such matters.” 

But Aunt Esther would not believe this. 

‘*T must call your taste into requisition again, 
Miss Warren. Now, what kind of a border 
would you advise, leaves or diamonds 2?” 

I was sitting upon the broad old staircase, 
peeping through the balustrades into the hall; 
and just as Miss Alice and my aunt were talk- 
ing, I saw Hannah coming up the porch-steps. 

* No letters for you, Miss Fanny,” she said, 
as I flew to meet her; “ but here is one for the 
teacher.” 

But few letters ever came for Alice Warren, 
and those few she always tore open eagerly, trem- 
blingly, even as one in dread of sad tidings. Yet 
this one she took calmly, and, breaking the seal, 
began to read as she stood there, with one hand 
carelessly grasping the quilt. But while Alice 
Warren read, an expression of the most bitter 
grief stole over her face, and, with a faint cry, 
she crumpled the letter in her hand, and rushed 
wildly from the hall. Aunt Esther picked up 
her quilt, and laid it on the settee; she looked 
puzzled. 

* Really, Fanny, Miss Warren is a strange, 
startling sort of a creature. Poor thing, she has 
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as she stood at the gate talking to a neighbor, a great deal of sorrow, I think; and, it may be, 


some new trouble has come upon her. I will 
see what is the matter.” 

But my aunt came back more perplexed than 
ever. 

** Nothing ails Miss Warren; no friends sick 
or dead; no bad news of any kind, only she was 
a little nervous.” 

Aunt Esther wondered a little while over this 
matter, and then itdropped. I knocked at Alice 
Warren’s room an hour or so later, to call her 
to tea. She opened the door slowly. Her eyes 
were swelled with weeping, and in her hand she 
yet held the letter. 

“No, dear Fanny,no. Iam sick to-night. I 
could not eat a mouthful; tell your aunt this ;” 
and she turned away from me, and shut the door. 
So, I went down stairs with tearful eyes, and a 


heart full of pity for my young teacher. Some 
great grief hung over Alice Warren. What was 
it? 

. * * * * > . * * 


Miss Alice had just called up the last spelling 
class; the little ones had just come down from 
the primer bench, and were tying on their sun- 
bonnets. My books were gathered before me 
upon the desk, and I sat by the window, idly 
looking at the long evening shadows which were 
stretching upon the grass. But I heard a step 
upon the path, and a tall, graceful man passed 
the window. I saw his face but for a moment, 
yet I was struck with its marvellous beauty. I 
looked after the elegant stranger until I saw him 
cross the ford, and then the large trees hid him 
from my eyes. . 

“Oh, Fanny, come to Miss Warren!” And 
I sprang from my seat in terror. In the centre 
of the room, Miss Alice still stood; but the 
spelling-book had fallen from her hand; her 
face was deadly pale; her eyes widely opened ; 
but she seemed not to see with them. I spoke 
to her; she gave me noanswer. She gasped for 
breath, and we school children thought she was 
dying. I held. Miss Warren’s head upon my 
shoulder, and Jane Birch brought her cool water 
from the spring; and when we had bathed her 
face and hands, the color came back to her 
cheeks, and she smiled faintly. 

* Don’t look so frightened, children. I am 
better now. I was only a little sick. You can 
go home, all of you. Fanny, you may wait for 
me.” 

The school-children walked away, looking 
back upon Miss Alice half wonderingly, and 
whispering amongst themselves. In a few 
moments, we were alone. 

* Get your bonnet quickly, Fanny,” said Miss 
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Warren, drawing her veil down over her face ; 
** we will go home.” 

We had a hurried walk down the narrow 
street, and a silent one, too, for my young teacher 
said not a word, and I was too busy with my own 
thoughts to speak. When I passed Miss War- 
ren’s room a few minutes after, she called me in. 

“*T want to know, Fanny,” she said, in a quick, 
husky tone, “if you saw this evening a gentle- 
man, a stranger, pass the school-room window ; 
you were sitting there.” 

** Yes, Miss Alice, I did.” 

* And did he lookin? Did he seem to see 
any one?” she interrupted, eagerly. 

**T don’t think he did. His eyes had a sad, 
dreamy look ; he appeared to be thinking. No, 
Miss A'ive, I am sure he did not see any one.” 

“Thank God! Now, Fanny, you need not 
stay. 1 want to be alone;” and the strange 


young creature waved me from her. 
* ° . . * * . o * 
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There they lay upon the table, a great crimson 
heap of bright roses; and I was very busy cut- 
ting the stems, and placing them in the old-fash- 
ioned china jars which stood upon the mantel. 
So busy was I, that I never heeded a quick step 
upon the porch, nor a low, musical voice which 
bade Carlo cease his barking. But a form dark- 
ened the parlor-door, and I looked up; before 
me stood the graceful young man I had a little 
while before seen passing the school-house; the 
mysterious stranger, whose presence had so fear- 
fully moved Alice Warren. 

“T have frightened you, I see,” he said, spring- 
ing forward, with ready grace, to pick up the 
roses which had fallen from my hand. “ Pardon 
me. My name is Gerald Ford. My visit is to 
Miss Warren ; she boards here, does she not ?” 

** Miss Alice is in her room, sir. I will tell 
her you wish to see her;”’ and I went from the 
parlor, leaving Mr. Ford seated in the large 
chair, his hand pressed over his dark, dreamy 
eyes. ' 

Not in her room was Miss Alice, neither was 
she in the house; no one had seen her. So, I 
put on my bonnet, and went down the meadow, 
across the little stream, even through the thick 
wood, seeking my teacher, and finding her not. 
But, as I passed the tangled hazel-bushes, I 
heard a low sob, and, parting the boughs, I saw, 
crouching upon the grass, Alice Warren. 

* Will you not come home with me, Miss 
Alice ?” I said, springing to her side. 

“Go back, Fanny Raynor,” she cried; “ go 
back. I choose to be alone.” 

* But a gentleman is at our house who wants 
so much to see you; a Mr. Gerald Ford.” 
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My teacher shuddered, and then she threw 
her arms around me. 

**T knew your errand, and I hid from you. I 
implore you, Fanny, go back, and tell him I 
cannot come.” 

I hesitated. I remembered Gerald Ford’s 
sweet, low voice and mournful eyes. 

* Dear Miss Alice, he looks so sad, and seems 
so anxious to see you.” 

Alice Warren looked at me searchingly. 

“You pleading for Gerald Ford already! 
Why, Fanny, has the charmer cast his net 
around you also? Oh,save me from him; save 
me!’ And she wept bitterly. 

Those gushing tears swept away all thoughts 
of Gerald Ford. I cared only for Miss Alice, 
and I sought to soothe her grief. 

“ He shall not see you, dear Miss Alice. He 
shall not harm you ; but—oh, tell me, is he very 
wicked that you so hate and fear him?” 

“ Hate and fear him! I hate and fear Gerald 
Ford! Oh, Fanny, if I only could—but the ser- 
pent’s folds are tightened around me, and I love 
them ;” and a bitter smile played around Miss 
Warren’s mouth. 

I looked at her in amazement as she flung 
herself down upon her knees; and I listened to 
her wild prayer with a sort of terror— 

‘* Father in Heaven, give me grace and strength 
for this struggle! I am calm now. I am going 
with you, Fanny. I will see Mr. Ford.” And 
Alice Warren quietly picked up her bonnet. 

So, I followed her through the long meadow, 
and over the stream even as I came, hurriedly 
and in silence. Miss Warren swept back her 
rich raven hair carelessly from her tear-stained 
face, and then she walked into the parlor. 

As she entered, Gerald Ford sprang to his feet, 
and I heard him exclaim: “ Oh, Alice, have I at 
last found you ?” 

** Gerald, why have you come?” was Miss 
Warren’s only answer; and then I heard no 
more, for the door closed heavily. 

Aunt Esther took her work-basket, and went 
up-stairs. She wanted to be out of the way of 
the lovers, she said, and so did I; so, I followed 
her to her room, and sat down beside the window. 
A great white flood of moonlight fell over the 
porch, and on the high evergreen bushes in the 
garden below; the murmur of the stream which 
crossed the meadow, and ever and anon a melan- 
choly hoot from an owl in the old cherry-tree, 
were the only sounds which broke the stillness. 
But as I sat there, Gerald Ford came frém the 
hall, and crossed the porch. Alice Warren fol- 
lowed him to the step. I saw her black figure 
plainly in the moonlight. 
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* Gerald,” she said, “tempt me no longer; 
be merciful, and leave me forever.” 

“ Not forever, my Alice,” was the sweet and 
mournful answer. ‘“‘ Your strange fanaticism 
shall not part us. Alice, I shall linger in the 
neighborhood for some days yet. Should you, 
in the mean while, retarn to reason, send for me; 
for—oh, surely your cruel resolution will be 
shivered ; you cannot keep it.” 

“God give me grace to do so. 
leave me, leave me.” 

I did not hear Gerald Ford’s reply. He went 
out, closing the yard-gate quickly after him, and 
Alice Warren’s sobs fell distinctly on my ear. 

* * es * * * . * * 

A weeper lay before the mercy-seat all that 
night, and the morning light heard her agonized 
prayer: “Oh, Saviour, help me to be strong.” 


Oh, Gerald, 


CHAPTER IV. 


For a day, Alice Warren would not leave her 
room; but when she came down stairs, she was 
calm and quiet as ever; no traces of a fearful 
struggle were upon her face; nothing but the 
same mournful smile which usually dwelt there. 

That Miss Warren had some great trouble, 
Aunt Esther felt convinced. She pitied her 
deeply, and many a time wondered what could 
ail the young teacher; but this was all. Aunt 
Esther was no dreamer, and she never crowded 
her brain with idle fancies respecting Miss War- 
ren. So, I lived alone in a world of doubts and 
perplexities, and Alice Warren was the mournful 
puzzle around which they all clustered. Gerald 
Ford left Chipdale immediately ; but I knew, 
from the little I had heard from the window that 
moonlight evening, that he was yet in the neigh- 
borhood. But Alice Warren never spoke to me 
of him; she gave me her love, but not her 
confidence. 

* She is in a terribly pining way, Miss Fanny. 
Why, she scarcely eats a mouthful, and her white 
face grows whiter every day, poor young creature. 
I am thinking she won’t last long.” 

I turned from Hannah with an aching heart. 
I knew that Alice Warren was freshly nerving 
herself for some mighty strugg!e; that her little 
Bible was often wet with tears; that the cry of 
her heart was: “ Father, give me strength ;” but 
this was all I knew. I could only weep for my 
young teacher; aad as I wept, I wondered. 

One evening, I persuaded Miss Alice to leave 
her gloomy room, and sit with me for a while in 
the hall. 

And the birds sung; the waters murmured ; 
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from away down the green meadow came back 
pleasant sounds of children at play; and the 
little village looked joyous in the fair sunlight. 
But Miss Alice leaned back languidly in her 
chair, and her words were sad, and her smiles 
mournful. I laid my crimson brierberries in her 
lap, but I did not speak ; and as I sat beside her, 
I wondered if there could live any person upon 
the earth sadder than Miss Alice. 

The gate opened quickly, and upon the gravel- 
walk fell a manly step. Miss Warren sprang 
from her chair. 

“T must go, Fanny,” she gasped. “ He has 
come, but I cannot see him ;” and she turned 
to ascend the stairs. 

“Stop, dear Miss Alice. I don’t think it is 
any one you would not wish to see, only Mr. 
Whyte or’— 

But whilst I spoke, and Alice Warren yet 
grasped the balustrade, a tall figure stood in the 
doorway. It was not Mr. Whyte; it was not 
Gerald Ford ; it was no one whom I had ever 
seen, and I looked at the stranger in amazement. 
But Miss Warren, with « wild scream, half 
extended her arms towards him, tottered forward 
a few paces, and then would have fallen to the 
floor had not the young man caught her. I 
thought Miss Alice had fainted, but in amoment 
she spoke. 

*So long looked for ; so long prayed for. Oh, 
Herbert, have you come to me at last?” and she 
wept upon the stranger’s shoulder. 

* Dear “lice, sweet sister,” he said, gently, 
“becalm. I am with you now; nothing shall 
ever again part us. Brush away those tears, 
love. Is this your welcome ?” 

But though the young man spoke playfully, I 
saw, as he sat down upon the settee with Miss 
Alice clinging to him, that he was deeply affected. 
I heard the stranger call Miss Alice sister. I 
saw, as they sat together side by side, that they 
were very like each other, yet I was startled 
when my teacher spoke. 

“Fanny,” she said, smiling through her tears, 
“this is my brother, my only brother, Herbert ; 
we have been parted for years ;” and with the 
same winning sweetness of his sister, Herbert 
Warren looked up and greeted me. 

The evening waned, and the moonlight began 
to stream full into the hall; but the brother and 
sister yet sat there alone side by side upon the 
settee, talking to each other earnestly, and some- 
times tearfully. When Herbert Warren went 
away that night, my Aunt Esther heartily pressed 
him to stay. 

‘Make my house your home, Mr. Warren,” 
she said. ‘ You have so long been parted from 
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your sister ; surely, you will not think of staying 
anywhere else whilst in Chipdale.” 

Young Warren thanked my aunt, but declined. 
He was going to the village inn. 

* But, I assure you, Mrs. Raynor,” he added, 
*¢ Alice and I will never again be parted; so, when 
I leave this place, you must make up your minds 
to give her up, for she goes with me.” 

Was my sweet, mournful Miss Alice then 
really going away? I was half sorry, after all, 
that Herbert Warren had come. 

As my teacher passed me on the stairs, I 
stopped her. 

“Oh, Miss Alice, I am so unhappy because” 
—and then the tears choked me. 

Miss Alice set down her lamp, and kissed me. 

“For shame, Fanny,” said she, cheerfully ; 
*€ are you sorry because a little sunshine is steal- 
ing over my path? I did think, dear child, that 
I would have lived and died here with you, but 
a change has come ;” and as she paused at her 
room-door, she smiled brightly. 

“But are you perfectly happy, Miss Alice?” 
Iasked. “Has all your trouble gone?” 

I regretted this question the moment after, for 
an expression of keen anguish passed over Miss 
Warren’s face. 

‘Oh, Fanny,” she moaned, touching her 
breast, “the serpent lieth here yet. I cannot 
find perfect happiness elsewhere than in my 
Father’s kingdom ;” and, with a sad good-night, 
she glosed the door. 

* . > o os * 7 aa o 

I awoke in a tremor, for I felt a hand upon 
my arm. Aunt Esther stood by me, and, in the 
dim light of the lamp she held, her face looked 
pale and troubled. 

“ Get up, Fanny,” she said. ** Miss Warren is 
very sick, and I have just come from her room.” 

I sprang from my bed, and hurried on my 
clothes ; and very quickly I stood beside Alice 
Warren. She was raised upon pillows, and 
gasping for breath; her face was deadly pale, 
and. upon the white counterpane and her night- 
dress were great splotches of blood. Herbert 
Warren knelt at the foot of the bed; his face 
was hidden in the clothes, and he seemed to be 
sobbing violently. The old doctor stood near 
Alice Warren, but his fingers were upon her 
slender wrist, so I spoke not to him, neither to 
Aunt Esther, for she was bending over the 
stricken-hearted brother; but when Hannah 
came into the room, I went softly to her. 

“Tell me, Hannah, all about it.” 

* We none of us know much ourselves, Miss 
Fanny; but when my mistress got awake a few 
hours ago, she heard Miss Warren coughing 








terribly for a good while, and then she heard 
her moan and kind of choke like. So, my mis- 
tress’ got up and came over; and what should 
she see, Miss Fanny, but poor Miss Warren all 
over blood? She had broken a blood-vessel, 
and could notsreak. So, I ren f-r > > Gray, 
and brought Mr. Warren up from the tavern; 
and that is all. I don’t know what the doctor 
thinks. I am afraid that he don’t hope that the 
poor thing will see morning light;” and Hannah 
sat down to cry, for she loved the young teacher. 
But “the silver cord was not yet to be loosed; 
the shadow went backward ten degrees, and the 
spoiler sheathed his sword for a season.”” Alice 
Warren saw the morning light, and as day after 
day passed away, she grew stronger, better. 
Herbert Warren watched his sister tenderly and 
faithfully. He was cheerful, for he was flushed 
with hope; but the old doctor shook his head. 
* She will never be well, Fanny,” he said, as 
I followed him out on the porch one evening 
to ask what he thought of Miss Warren. ‘She 
will never be well, and she can live but a year 
at the farthest.” 
o . « - * * * . * 
And Gerald Ford came back to Chipdale. 
Apparently, Herbert Warren and he were old 
friends, for they often passed our house arm in 
arm, heads bowed down in earnest talk. Her- 
bert Warren spent the greater portion of each 
day with his sister; and once, when he had lin- 
gered unusually long, Gerald Ford followed him 
to our house. I met Mr. Ford upon the step; 
he looked grave and anxious. 

“Ts Alice—Miss Warren worse this evening? 
Tell me, tell me,” he asked, in a troubled tone. 
* Oh, no, sir; she grows better, we hope.” 

* Dear, dear Alice,” he murmured ; and then, 
as though recollecting himself, stammered a 
hasty good-evening, and left the house. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was long before Miss Warren was strong 
enough to leave her bed, and sit up in her easy 
chair. At last, that time came. Herbert War- 
ren, in the mean while, was anxious and impa- 
tient. He knew that Alice could not bear an- 
other winter in the north, and he was detgrmined, 
ere the chill winds came, to take her to a warmer 
clime. So, he lingered in Chipdale, waiting 
only till his sister was able to leave it with him. 
And Gerald Ford came often to the village, and 
his walks with Herbert grew yet more earnest 
and protracted. The first wailing winds of 
autumn were beginning to sweep around the 
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house, and the crimson and yellow leaves glis- 
tened brightly upon the trees. It was a sad, 
beautiful evening. I sat with Miss Warren in 
her room. The fire-light flashed up from the 
little hearth, and as it shone upon her face so 
pale, so lovely, the old wonder came back to my 
mind. Was there ever anybody sadder than Miss 
Warren ? 

* Fanny,” said Miss Alice, suddenly, ‘‘ has 
Gerald Ford been here to-day ?”’ 

“ Yes, Miss Alice, and he told Aunt Esther 
he hoped the next time he came you would see 
him.” 

* Poor Gerald! Yes, I will see him once 
again. Oh, Fanny, I have been so weak, so 
foolish! I have had such a struggle; but it is 
over now.” 

Miss Warren motioned me to come close to her. 

** Dear Fanny Raynor,” she said, gently, “‘ you 
have often wondered, I know, why I was so 
sorrowful and wretched, but I never felt before 
as though I could tell you. I am going soon 
away from you now, and I shall never return. 
Don’t cry, Fanny. You know, I will find in 
the ‘ better land’ what I have so long sought for, 
perfect peace. But, before I have done with 
earth, you shall hear my story.” 

Then Alice Warren told me of her early 
home, so fair and beautiful; her kind, good 
parents, whose tender love ever shielded Her- 
bert and herself from care and sorrow. But the 
“‘ dark days” came; riches flew away; those 
parents died, and Herbert and Alice were or- 
phans, poor and lonely. Herbert Warren went 
out to battle with the world. His home was in 
a foreign land, but Alice often heard from him, 
and his letters were cheering. 

“Herbert did all he could for me, Fanny,” 
said Miss Alice, “ but I could not bear to be a 
helpless burden upon him. So, I became a 
teacher in Seminary inthe city. There,I 
found a quiet home and kind friends. But I 
was sad, so lonely I felt; Herbert so far from 
me; no father or mother to bless me with their 
love. Fanny, a light gleamed suddenly across 
my way. I met Gerald Ford; he was noble, 
generous; he loved me, and he laid his proud 
heart before the poor orphan. I was sorrowful 
and lonely no longer. I loved Gerald Ford with 
a yearning tenderness, and my love was returned 
fully, completely. I dreamed a lovely dream, 
and I was happy. But the dreamer awoke, and 
—oh, Fanny, what did I see! My sweet happi- 
ness shivered to pieces—my goodly fruit apples 
of Sodom.’ Gerald Ford, my Gerald, was an 
unbeliever, a hardened scoffer at holy things. 
Long had he hidden this from me, but the veil 
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fell suddenly from my eyes. To Gerald, our 
blessed religion was something loathsome and 
contemptible ; the precious Saviour I loved and 
worshipped, he rejected and scorned. When 
Gerald Ford found I knew all, he threw off his 
disguise, and boldly, boastingly avowed his sen- 
timents. I reproached him for deceiving me, 
but he only laughed. Sweet were the ties which 
had bound Gerald and myself together, but I 
felt they must be broken. I loved him, but I 
could not marry him. I could not give my hand 
to the scoffing unbeliever ; yet he was intensely 
dear to me, and my heart cried out with a mighty 
voice against the stern step. So, I had a great 
struggle; then, Fanny,I told Gerald all. He 
knelt to me; he upbraided; he implored; he 
wept, yet all the while he held tightly to his 
errors. Then we parted; but Gerald said to 
me: ‘ Alice, I will never give you up. Your 
foolish fanaticism shall not part us.’ Oh, Fanny, 
those terrible days! I shudder to think of them. 
But my love was in no wise abated; it lived on, 
mocking and reproaching me all the while. I 
was strange and dreamy, and the spell which 
Gerald Ford had cast upon me seemed like that 
of a serpent. Fanny, you understand now my 
grim emblems—types. Dear child, they were not 
as fearful ag the reality. I struggled against 
Gerald Ford’s power. I strove to crush down 
my love forhim. I fled from his presence. I 
left the city and came to this place, but he knew 
it not. If the blessed Deliverer had not upheld 
me with his strong arm, surely I would have 
fallen, but his ‘ grace was sufficient for me ;’ his 
strength was made ‘perfect in weakness.’ With 
what a torturing vividness came back the memory 
of Gerald’s love, so wide and generous; his 
sweet, iow voice; his mournful eyes. I could 
not forget him. I knewa great gulf lay between 
us, yet my heart pined for him. Duty was be- 
fore me, and I dared not turn from it. Oh, 
Fanny, when a woman thus battles for the right, 
she may be strong, but it is always a terrible 
strength, perfected through suffering. A letter 
came suddenly from Gerald, reproachful, tender, 
telling me he had found out at last where I was, 
and would soon visit me; and then, he hoped, 
my foolish resolution would be shaken. Fanny, 
he came, and the same wild scenes were lived 
over again. Gerald left me, but he threatened 
to return. He knew I loved him, and he saw 
his power; yet I have been graciously upheld. 
Then came Herbert, my long parted brother, 
prosperous and happy, still loving me very ten- 
derly, and—you know the rest. Herbert is care- 
less about religious matters, yet he looks upon 
Gerald’s sentiments with horror, and though his 
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friend, he never pleads with me for him. Now, 
Fanny, there is not so much mystery about me 
as, I know, you fancied, but I have had my own 
griefs heavy and dark.” 

Then Alice Warren wept, and I mingled my 


tears with hers. 
. > 7 





Alice Warren’s last evening with us; and a 
bright golden one it was. If it had not been for 
those fluttering crimson leaves, which ever and 
anon fell in the path, and the sighing winds 
which swept around the house, we could have 
dreamed it summer. 

“ Stay, Fanny, with me. No, no, you must 
not go; and as Miss Alice tightly grasped my 
hand, the door opened, and Gerald Ford entered. 

The young man’s fine face was flushed and 
troubled, and when he looked upon Alice War- 
ren, so pale, so fragile, leaning back upon the 
pillows in her chair, he seemed deeply affected. 

.“ Oh, Alice’—but the voice was husky, and 
the words died away; and Gerald Ford flung 
himself upon his knees before her. 

**My poor Gerald,” said Miss Alice, laying 
her little thin hand caressingly upon his bright 
hair, “do you know why I have sent for you 
this evening? I am going away, and we shall 
never meet again; but, before we part, I have 
many things to say to you.” 

Miss Alice was going on, but Gerald Ford, 
lifting up his head, poured forth words of the 
most exquisite tenderness and affection ; and as 
he knelt there in the yellow sunlight, his face 
glowed with a touching, mournful beauty. 
Young as I was, I felt and acknowledged Gerald 
Ford’s fascination, and I marvelled at Miss 
Alice’s calmness. 

** Dear Gerald, I have tenderly loved you. I 
do yet love you. I can safely confess it now; 
but it was not to speak of this that I have seen 
you this evening. When I lie down in my 
grave” — 

“Don’t tell me this, Alice,” passionately 
interrupted young Ford. ‘* You shall not die, 
you shall not.” 

** Peace, peace,” said Miss Alice. “ Gerald, I 
must soon die, but death has no terrors for me ;” 
and then she went on to speak solemnly and 
beautifully of Heaven. 

I well remember with what tearful earnestness 
she pleaded with the kneeler by her side to fling 
aside his wicked unbelief, and seek for mercy. 
But these words fell upon Gerald Ford’s ears as 
an idle tale, and he answered them with careless 
indifference. 

**Oh, Gerald, how can you speak so scoffingly? 
You grieve me deeply ;” and Miss Alice sighed. 
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“ Sweet fanatic, forgive me; but we will no 
longer talk of this. Alice, listen to me;” and 
Gerald spoke of love. 

Very touching was his appeal, but Miss Alice 
heard him calmly. He told her how completely 
his hopes were centred on her; how she was, 
as it were, his own sweet life, and he implored 
her wildly not to fling him from her. 

** You love me, I know; marry me then, and 
give me the right to be always with you, to watch 
over and guard you. Oh, Alice, I would lay 
down my life for you!” 

* Gerald, I hoped this was all forever past; 
but I tell you now, and for the last time, that 
I can never marry you. I acknowledge my 
weakness. I love you even yet, but I may not 
trample upon duty; Icannot. I dare not give 
my hand to a scoffer, an unbeliever; and very 
soon I shall lie down and sleep in death. So 
farewell, Gerald, erring, yet beloved. Gerald, 
farewell forever.” 

But weeping, and uttering words of wild ten- 
derness, Gerald Ford yet knelt by Miss Warren’s 
side. 

** My poor Gerald! 
have mercy on him!” 

“ Alice, Alice, don’t mock me with your 
prayers. I scorn your fanaticism; ’tis it which 
is tearing you from me, and making us both 
miserable ;” and Gerald Ford went on talking 
with fierce vehemence; and, frightened and 
trembling, I got up from my seat, and slipped 
from the room. 

Gerald Ford left in a little while after. When 
he came down stairs, his face was swollen with 
weeping, and snatching up his hat, he pulled it 
over his eyes, and went out quickly; but I saw 


Oh, Father in Heaven, 


’ that in his hand he held Alice Warren’s little 


Bible. That night Gerald Ford left Chipdale. 
And when the gray, chill morning came, Alice 
Warren stood for the last time upon the porch. 
The carriage was at the door, and Herbert waited 
somewhat impatiently, but yet his sister lingered, 
and her farewells were tender, tearful. I loved 
Alice Warren, and when I looked upon her 
sweet pale face, I sorrowed most of all, inas- 


much as I should see it no more on earth. 


* . * . * * * « Zs 


And it was a summer’s day, and the green 
fields rejoiced in the pleasant light, but there I 
sat. Great tears fast, fast falling upon Herbert 
Warren’s letter. Could I help it? My sweet 
But even as I wept, I was 
comforted, for I knew that, although her weary 
frame rested beneath the orange-trees of a foreign 
land, her spirit rejoiced in “the excellent glory” 
of her Father’s kingdom. And the shining lock 
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of hair, and Alice Warren’s miniature, which 
her brother sent me, so like her, with its dove- 
like eyes and mournful smile, lie by me, even 
now, precious relics of my beloved young teacher. 
>. * * * oe * * . « 

And years went by, and changes came; and 
when my Aunt Esther died, I left Chipdale, and 
went far from it. And then I heard of Gerald 
Ford. Long had he wandered in the dark fields 
of unbelief; but a hand of mercy led him from 
hence, and placed him in a better way, even the 
sure “ path of peace.” 

And Gerald Ford sorrows not for Alice as one 
without hope. He knows that he is but “‘a pil- 
grim and a stranger” upon earth, and he awaits 
with patient faith the time when the Master 
shall come and callforhim. Bitterly has Gerald 
Ford mourned his past life, but he wastes not his 
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time in idle regrets. He wages ever a vigorous 
war against the dark errors which had well nigh 
slain him. Alice Warren’s death deeply touched 
her brother’s careless heart ; and when, not long 
after, he laid down and slept beside her in that 
foreign land, it was said, by those who watched 
Herbert Warren in his last hours, that he had 
gone “to a better country, even an heavenly.” 

Perchance, it was well that Alice Warren was 
so early called home, for she was sorely tempted, 
and her strength was weak ; yet she sought help 
for her struggle wisely, even at the mercy-seat. 

For the lonely woes of life, the wayside griefs, 
of which the world knoweth nothing, there is 
but one sweet balm, one sure comfort. Let the 
child of sorrow seek for this aright, and he will 
not be left comfortless. ‘‘ Peace shall be minis- 
tered unto him abundantly.” 





MRS. DAFFODIL AT THE IRVING HOUSE. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


** ANNIE,” said Mrs. S. to me, the morning 
after our visit to the opera, “I think Mrs. Daffo- 
dil a very original person.” 

* Indeed !” said i, affecting great astonishment. 

* Truly, and a very entertaining one, too. I 
like her company so well, that I sent a note, 
inviting her to spend to-day with us. Here is 
her answer;” and she handed me a large 
awkwardly-folded note, which contained these 
words :— 


**Dere Mum: As you was so kind as to ax 
me, and Ninny, and Pete to cum to see you, I 
axed the majur, and he sed he ’d no degecshuns, 
if I’d only act sinsible and nashunal; so me, 
and Ninny, and Pete except your invocashun. 
You sed spind the day, so we’ll come at 10 
o'clock, Your obligated servant, 

“Dorotuy Darropit.” 


*T did not expect them so very early,” said 
Mrs. S., as I returned the note, “‘ and I am puz- 
zled about how to pass the time.” 

“Send for a carriage, and take them to see 
the lions,” I suggested. ‘This is their first 
visit to New York, and they have probably seen 
very little.” 

* Mr. and Miss Daffodil,” said the waiter, as 
I finished speaking. 

** Show them up,” said Mrs. S. 

* Oh, here we are !”’ said the old lady’s fami- 


liar voice. 
T could never have found the way alone. 
are you?” 

“ Quite well,” said Mrs. S.; and leaving me 
to do the honors, she turned and ordered the 
carriage at twelve q’clock. 

“* Why, you ain’t, going to send us home again 
just at dinner time, are you ?” said Mrs. Daffodil, 
laughing. 

‘Dinner time! Oh, no; but I thought, after 
luncheon, you might like to drive about the 
city, and see the lions !” 

** Jolly!” cried Pete. 
never saw one in my life. 

** Everywhere !” 

“What, running about loose?” cried Mrs. 
Daffodil. ‘“ Ain’t you afraid they ’ll come arter 
the carriage ?” 

* No, they are very peaceable,” said I. 

** Well, I declare! I always thought they 
were the savagest critters; but there’s lots of 
queer things in New York. A young man axed 
Ninny to take a bus this morning; and says I, 
‘My daughter don’t bus every feller she meets.’ ”’ 

* Didn’t he grin though ?” said Pete. 

* Yes,” said the indignant matron, “ and said 
I was green. I ain’t got a green thing on, and 
I told him so.” 

**Good morning, Mrs. Daffodil,” said George, 
entering at this moment. ‘ Miss Euphrosyne, 
you honor our apartment infinitely by deigning 


**We come up arter the black man. 
How 


* Are they alive? I 
Where are they?” 
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to illuminate it by the radiance of those resplen- 
dent orbs.” 

* Now don’t talk nonsense to Ninny,” pleaded 
her mother. “ She’s a sort o’ cracked now, and 
won’t talk English.” 

*¢ Will you walk into my room, and take your 
things off?” said Mrs. 8. 

“ Annie,” said George, while they were gone, 
“did you bring Johnson’s or Webster’s Diction- 
ary in your trunk, or must I trust to inspiration 
for my superfine English ?” 

“1’m afraid inspiration is your only hope,” I 
replied, “for here come the ladies, and you 
have no time to study elocution.” 

“True. Miss Evuphrosyne,’ he continued, 
offering her his arm, “ shall we regale the organs 
of vision and hearing by stationing ourselves at 
the front window? I assure you there is much 
profit and pleasure in regarding the pedestrians 
and equestrians on Broadway.” 

“IT hope you won’t discourage Ninny to take 
the broad way that goes to construction,” said 
Mrs. Daffodil. 

* By no means, my dear madam. 
you put such a construction on my words. 
you accompany us to the drawing-room 2?” 

* Hadn’t we better go into the parlor?” she 
suggested ; and we went down. 

George inquired for Major Clapperton. 

**He came to the door with us; and he said 
he’d drop in this evening. I don’t know where 
he ’ll drop from; but he said he was going up 
town.” 

** Probably he ’ll drop down again,” said Pete, 
laughing. 

* That is Miss M., Pete,” said George. 
is one of the New York bellies.” 

** Where ?” said his mother. 

‘On the opposite side of the street. 
young lady with a pink bonnet on.” 

* Young lady?” said Mrs. Daffodil. “‘I thought 
you said a bell! Do you call her bonnet on?” 

* Not exactly,” said George, laughing; “ but 
it covers her back hair.” 

**Covers her hair! Why, it looks just like a 
spread eagle on both sides of her face. She’s 
real pretty, though.” 

* Yes, she is considered quite a belle.” 

** Bell! She’s a woman, and no more like a 
bell than I am.” 

“It’s because her tongue ’s always clacking, 
I suppose,” said Pete. 

* There goes a dog with a puzzle on his nose,” 
said Mrs. Daffodil, as a muzzled dog passed. 

We sat at the window commenting on the 
passers-by until it was time to get ready for our 
drive. 





I am sorry 
Will 


She 


The 
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“Where are we going?” asked Mrs. Daffodil, 
as we started. 

“To the ‘ Dusseldorf Gallery’ first,” said Mrs. 
8S. “I thought you would like to see ‘The 
Burning of Michael Servetus.’ ” 

“I don’t want to see it; please don’t go,” 
pleaded the old lady. ‘I never could bear no 
kind of a prosecution; never would see a man 
hung; and I should feel awful. I can’t think 
what you want to see it for.” 

**It is only a representation on canvas,’ said 
George. 

* A what?” 

* A picture,” said Mrs. S. 
of the Fine Arts ?”’ 

**No, I can’t bear any arts at all. 
folks are my perversion.” 

* We’ve arriv !” cried Pete, opening the door. 

**This large picture is the one I spoke of,” 
said Mrs. S., as we stopped before the splendid 
painting. 

*“T don’t see any one burning,” said Mrs. 
Daffodil. 

“The figure before you is Servetus,” said 
George. ‘‘ You can see the stake and execu- 
tioners on the left hand.” 

“Ts that his cap the man is putting on ?” 

* No, it is a blindfold.” 

* What did they burn him for?” 

* Because he was an atheist, and would not 
renounce his belief.” 

* What ’s a Hatheist? I’m a Methody, and 
the major ’s a Piscopaly, and our cook’s a 
Baptism, and Cousin Jane’s a University, and 
Mrs. Smith’s a Unity, and Joe Jones a Roman, 
but I don’t know a Hatheist.” 

While Mrs. S. explained, George, with a quiz- 
zical look at me, began a conversation with 
Ninny (I beg her pardon, Miss Euphrosyne). 

“Are you an admirer of paintings, Miss 
Daffodil ?” 

* All beautiful sights fill my soul with rap- 
ture !’? was the answer. 

** Will you favor us with your opinion of this 
one?” 

“To my enthusiastic soul, this appears the 
perfection of the delineating art. The seraphic- 
rapt expression on the martyr’s physiognomy ; 
the excitement portrayed on the visages of the 
assembled multitude; the exultation visible in 
the attitude of his persecutors; the half-sup- 
pressed sympathy of the figures on the left side, 
all transport me with admiration.” 

“ The subject is worthy of your enthusiasm,” 
said George. “ Deign to take my arm, and I 
will conduct you to another celebrated painting: 
‘ Diana and her Nymphs bathing.’ ” 


* Are you fond 


Artful 
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“We had a black cook named Dinah once,” 
said Mrs. Daffodil. 

“This is a different person,” said George, 
gravely ; “this was 4 heathen divinity.” 

“Heathen divinity! That’s as bad as a 
Mahometan flounce! It’s a pity she ain’t got 
some of it on,” she continued, as the picture 
was pointed out. 

* Is there not a picture of Othello relating his 
hairbreadth ’scapes ?” asked Ninny. 

“Oh, yes! Where is the old fellow?” said 
her mother. 

George pointed out the picture. 

“ Where is he ?” 

“There! The old gentleman is Brabantio, 
and the young girl beside him Desdemona; the 
Moor is Othello.” 

* What, the nigger man? Well, I declare to 
gracious !”’ 

After passing some time in the gallery, we 
again entered the carriage, intending to drive to 
the “‘ Croton Water-works ;” but a gathering of 
black clouds warned us of an approaching thun- 
der-shower, and we concluded to return to the 
Irving House. 

** We can go to Stewart’s,” said George; “it 
is so very near the hotel.” 

Accordingly, we drove to Stewart’s, where 
George happened to have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Linton, one of the clerks, who 
politely offered to escort us through the build- 
ing. 

** We will go to the silk-room first,” said he. 

* What kind of silk is it made of?” asked 
Mrs. Daffodil. 

“It is the room where silk is sold,” said 
George. ‘The goods here are so divided that 
each kind has a separate apartment.” 

**Oh! Why, is that all?” she asked, as we 
came again into the lower store. ‘“ Ain’t there 
nothing but silks, and calikers, and merinos, and 
sich like in this big house? I’d a thought 
there ’d a ben all sorts o’ things in such a great 
store. Why, down in our town, Mr. Jumper 
has a little shop that you couldn’t swing a cat 
in; and he keeps soap, and lasses, and calikers, 
and buckets, and pans and kettles, and brooms, 
and candy and sugar, and tumblers, and ribbon 
and kerlogne, and medicine, and I don’t know 
what all, and has the post-office besides; and 
here, in this powerful big shop, there ’s nothing 
but gown stuffs. Sakes alive!” And, overpowered 
by the magnitude of the idea, and completely 
breathless, Mrs. Daffodil kept silence until we 
were again in the hotel. 

**T hope you enjoyed your drive,” said George 
to Miss Euphrosyne, 
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I] derived much gratification, I assure you. 
I delight in—”’ 

* Sakes alive, what’s that?” cried Mrs. Daf- 
fodil, starting from her seat, as the gong sounded. 
* The kitchen’s all tumbling down! Hear the 
pans and copper boilers! What on airth is the 
matter?” 

Music of Pluto’s infernal regions,” mur- 
mured Ninny, turning pale. 

“ What a jolly racket! Whew, what a din!’ 
cried Pete. 

“It’s the dinner-gong,” said Mrs, S., * and 
here is Mr. S. to hand you down, Mrs. Daffo- 
dil.” 

“Thank you, I can walk. Why, the house 
looks just the same,” she said, looking up and 
down the stairs. “I thought it had all been 
smashing up.” 

** Smashing up?” said Mr. S., inquiringly. 

* Yes, didn’t you hear the noise ?”’ she asked, 
in accents of surprise. 

* The dinner-gong,” said George, in explana- 
tion. 

‘Mrs. Daffodil, will you look over the bill of 
fare, and allow me to order you something?” 
said Mr. S, 

*‘ Biled pike, with caper sass. Biled pike! 
What powerful sharp eating that must be; and 
caper sass. Don’t give Ninny any; she’s frisky 
enough now. What’s this?” she asked, turning 
an opposite dish round. 

That is Croquettes de Ris, @ l’ Orange,” said 
George, glancing at me. 

“ Croaking riz! I thought it was rice. I’d 
like some turkey and ister sass. I’m afraid to 
eat all these queer-reading things on the bill; 
they look like some furren talk.” 

“Shall I read it to you in English?” said 
George. 

“ Thank you; I wish you would.” 

* Ris de Veau is calf’s laugh,” said George, 
with great gravity. 

“What? Calf’s laugh! 
quare things! Go on.” 

* Cotelettes de Mouton, pances aux capers.”’ 

* Ponces and capers ; that’s funny, too!” 

* Foies de Volaille, chicken livers. Cotelettes 
de Veau, veal cutlets.” 

Well, I declare, what quare names to sich 
common things; it’s making moonshine out of 
a mole-hill, I think. Here, stop; don’t take my 
plate; it’s gone,” she said, with a longing look 
after her plate, as it vanished down the room in 
the hands of an officious waiter. 

*‘ Here, black man, I don’t want none of the 
quare things on the paper, but I’d like some 
pork and beans, and perates.”’ 


Well, of all the 
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‘* Pommes de Terres au naturel,” said George. 

“No, no, perates. I don’t want pummelled 
tares.” 

The waiter brought them, and Mrs. Daffodil 
held the dish as if she feared it would run off. 

“Oh, what a pretty house !” she said, as the 
waiter placed a candy temple in front of us. 
“Stop! Stop! she cried, as he began to demo- 
lish it; “don’t break itup! The man’s cracked; 
he ’sspiled it intirely. What a shame!” 

*Won’t you take some of it?’ said George, 
placing some on a plate for her. 

“ Why, ’taint good to eat? 
to gracious, if it ain’t sugar!” 

It really distresses me to see these candy 
temples destroyed,” said George. 

“Exquisite fabrics of a confectioner’s art,” 
said Ninny, “ but doomed, as are all earthly 
objects, to early destruction.” 

“Too true!” sighed George, looking very 
pathetic. 

“It engenders sad reflections on the limited 
space allowed mortals for the enjoyment of hap- 
piness and woe!” 

** Particularly woe,” said George. 


Well, I declare 
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**T’ve done,” said Mrs. Daffodil. “I can’t 
eat another morsel.” 

Acting on this hint, we all adjourned to the 
parlor again, where we found Major Clapperton 
waiting for us. 

** Uncle Clap,” cried Pete, “ we ’ve had a jolly 
ride, and a cracking dinner !” 

“Mrs. S., you are placing my sister under 
great obligations to you,” began the major. 

Leaving him to make a long speech to her, 
George, Euphrosyne, and I took our place again 
at the window. 

** Broadway looks beautiful when the gas is 
lighted,” said George. 

** The illumination forcibly reminds me of the 
solar system at the nocturnal hours, when Hea- 
ven’s lights throw radiant beams from the”’— 

“ Sky!” cried Pete, who had crept behind her. 

* Pete, you’re a plague,” said his sister, for- 
getting her sentiment in her annoyance. 

Shortly after, our party broke up, as Mrs. 
Daffodil said— 

*T ain’t used to nights, and the uproar kept 
me up late yesterday night. Good-bye. I’ve 
had a rale nice time.” 





ILLUMINATION 


Tue subject of artificial illumination is one 
which, of late years, has occupied the attention 
of men of science. Aside from the pleasant 
interest to be derived from the experimental 
investigations in this branch of science, its prac- 
tical utility, in its application to the diversified 
uses to which man applies light, renders the 
subject an important one. In the numerous 
applications recently made of the functions or 
qualities of electricity, one of the newest is the 
use of it as an agent for producing light at con- 
siderable depths under water. We learn from 
the November number of the “ American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts” that there have been 
recently some experiments made in illuminating 
the bottom beneath water. At the Lake D’En- 
ghien, M. Duboseq, the successor of Soleil, per- 
formed an experiment of this kind before many 
competent observers. The electrodes of carbon 
were placed in a glass globe, being connected 
with one of Duboseq’s regulators, which com- 
municated with the battery by a copper wire 
covered with gutta-percha. The globe, sub- 
merged to the depth of sixteen and a half feet, 





UNDER WATER. 


meter, and it remained constant for two hours, 
after which the carbon required replacing. 

The idea of this process was suggested by an 
agent of a company that had been engaged in 
exploring the bottom of the Mediterranean 
where the battle of Navarino took place. The 
diver usually remained beneath the water three- 
quarters of an hour, after which he came up to 
breathe and rest. His light was an oil-lamp 
placed on the head of the diver, and fed with 
air proceeding from his respiration, whence it 
was in a variable current, and was often extin- 
guished, requiring him to go up and re-light. 
Duboseq’s arrangement was devised to avoid 
these inconveniences. It is made light, so that 
the diver may carry it in his hand; and, at the 
same time, it is strong, and well-secured herme- 
tically, to resist a pressure of one hundred and 
eighty fect of sea-water. It consists of a cylin- 
der of strong glass secured to a brass foot, and 
surrounded with a gutta-percha sac. The light 
passes out through a large plano-convex lens, 
the convexity being inward, the focus being so 
arranged that the rays escape nearly parallel. 


spread light over a circle of sixty-six feet dia- } As the lamp is movable, the diver walks about 
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with it, and places it where he wishes to make 
a search; and as it is only necessary to bring 


the electrodes near one another to light it, the - 


diver need only to turn a small screw to con- 
tinue the light for two hours, which is more 
than twice as long as he can remain at the 
bottom. 

This beautiful invention supplies a want which 
has always been felt by persons engaged in ope- 
rations with the diving-bell. A vast quantity 
of property now lying on the bottom of our large 
rivers, bays, and lakes may be recovered by the 
use of submarine armor and these electric lamps. 
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In seeking for nuggets of gold in the deep pools 
of streams in California, these lamps may also 
be advantageously employed. They will like- 
wise materially aid the engineer in aranging 
the foundation of works that are to be erected 
in deep water. In recovering the body of a 
person who has been drowned, they will be 
eminently useful; in short, the introduction 
into use of this submarine lamp is another of 
the beautiful contributions that science is con- 
stantly offering to man for the promotion of his 
happiness and prosperity. 





PRETTY NAMES FOR GIRLS 


(Concluded from page 442.) 


Marianna, Marian.—Lovely Mary. 

Mary.—From the Hebrew mara; may mean 
*‘one exalted, a lady, a star, bitterness of the 
sea, or a tear.” 

Maria, Marie, Mara, Miriam.—Various forms 
of Mary. 

Martha.—The sorrowful. 

Monica.—From the Greek monos, solitary ; “‘ one 
who loves solitude, a nun.” 

Nora.—An abbreviation of Honoria; from the 
Latin honor, honor. 

Natalie.—Probably from the Latin natalis, 
native. 

Naomi.—Properly Noami. 
noe, consolation, 

Neoma.—Chinesé; a goddess. 

Olympia.—Greek ; “‘ the celestial.” 

Octavia.—Latin; * the eighth.” 
Olive, Olivia.—Latin oliva; Greek olea, the 
olive-tree or fruit, so called from oleum, oil. 
Ophelia.—The loving, beloved, friendly ; from 
the Greek. 

Pauline.—The little, the simple. 

Parthenia.—From parthenos, a virgin; Greek. 

Phebe.—Greek ; from phoibos, bright, pure. 

Philippa.—A friend of horses; from. the Greek 
philos, a friend, and hippos, a horse. 

Pandora.—“ The all-gifted ;” from the Greek 
pan, every, and doron, a gift. 

Rosa.—Latin ; a rose. 

Rosabel.—Beautiful rose. 

Rosalie.—Dear as roses. 

Rosalind.—Gentle Rosa. 

Rosamond.—Neat or delicate Rosa; from the 
Latin rosa, and mundus, neat, nice, delicate. 

Rosina.—Blooming as the rose. 

Ruth.—The fruitful. 


From the Hebrew 
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Rachel.—A sheep (?). 

Rhoda.—From the Greek rhodon, a rose. 

Rebecca.—* One somewhat en bon point; the 
well-beloved.” 

Renee.—A queen. 

Sabina.—One that fears God. 

Selina.—The lustrous ; from the Greek. 

Sophia.—Greek ; from sophos, wise. 

Sophronia.—From the Greek sophron, “one 
sound of mind, modest, temperate, chaste, 
prudent.” 

Susan.—A lily, lily-white. 

Sara, Sarah.—Hebrew; a lady, princess. 

Sybil.—Greek ; “‘ a sharer of divine counsel.” 

Stella.—Latin ; a star. 

Theodora.—Gift of God. 

Theresa, Therese.—The huntress ; Greek. 

Ulrica.—The very rich. 

Ursula.—A little bear of the feminine gender; 
Latin. 

Ulfrida.—The wholly joyful, or one who is all 
peace. 

Viola, Violet, Violante.—From the Latin. Per- 
haps originally derived from the Greek ion, 
the violet- flower. 

Victoria, Victorine.—The Victorious; from the 
Latin victor. 

Virginia.—From virgo, a virgin; “one like a 
virgin ;” Latin. 

Veronica.—‘‘ One fond of being alone; a true 
nun.” 

Vincenza.—From the Latin; the subduer, the 
vanquisher. 


> Wilhelmina.—Feminine form of William, a 


mighty bowman. 
Zillah.—Humility. 
Zara.—See Sarah. 
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We here present the reader with a substantial, 
plain, yet highly respectable stone or brick farm- 
house, of the second class, with accommodation 
for a family of a dozen or more persons. The 


style is mixed rural Gothic, Italian, and brack- 

eted; yet in keeping with the character of the 

farm, and the farmer’s standing and occupation. 
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FARM-HOUSE, 
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The main body cf this house is 42 by 24 feet 
on the ground, and one and three quarter stories 
high—the chambers running two to three feet 
into the roof, as choice or convenience may direct. 
The roof has a pitch of thirty to forty degrees 
from a horizontal line, and broadly spread over 
the walls, say two and a half feet, showing the 
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GROUND-PLAN. 


ends of the rafters, bracket fashion. The chim- 
neys pass out through the peak of the roof, 
where the hips of what would otherwise be the 
gables connect with the long sides of the roof 
covering the front and rear. On the long front 
is partly seen, in the perspective, a portico, 16 
by 10 feet—not the chief entrance front, but 
rather a side front, practically, which leads into 
a lawn or garden, as may be most desirable, and 
from which the best view from the house is 
commanded. Over this porch is a gmall gable 
running into the roof, to break its monotony, in 
which is a door-window leading from the upper 
hall on to the deck of the porch. This gable 
has the same finish as the main roof, by brackets. 
The chatnber windows are two-thirds of three- 
quarters the size of the lower ones ; thus show- 
ing the upper story not full height below the 
plates, but running two to four feet into the 
garret. The rear wing, containing the entrance 
oc business front, is 24 by 32 feet, one and a 
half stories high, with a pitch of roof not less 
than thirty-five degrees, and spread over the 
walls both at the eaves and gable, in the same 
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CHAMBER-PLAR. 


proportion as the roof to the main body. In 
front of this is a porch or veranda eight feet 
wide, with a low, hipped roof. In the front 
and rear roofs of this wing is a dormar window, 
to light the chambers. The gable to this wing 
is bold, and gives it character by the breadth of 
its roof over the walls, and the strong brackets 
by which it is supported. The chimney is 
thrown up strong and boldly at the point of the 
roof, indicating the every-day uses of the fire- 
places below, which, although distinct and wide 
apart in their location on the ground floors, are 
drawn together in the chambers, thus showing 
only one escape through the roof. 

The wood-house in the rear of the wing has a 
roof of the same character, and connects with 
the long building in the rear, which has the 
same description of roof, but hipped at one end. 
That end over the workshop, and next the wood- 
house, shows a bold gable like the wing of the 
house, and affords room and light to the lumber- 
room over the shop, and also gives variety and 
relief to the otherwise too great sameness of roof- 
appearance on the farther side of the establish- 
ment. 











LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND CORTES. 


FOR GODEY’S YOUNG READERS. 


BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 


(Concluded from page 424.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Guatemotzin put to the torture—Failure of the attempt 
to supersede Cortes—Charles V. commissions him gov- 
ernor of New Spain—Rebuilding of Mexico— Voyages 
of discovery. 


Tue Sp» iar» did not long rejoice over their 
conquest ; for they found little treasure where 
they had hoped for a great deal. On sharing the 
booty, many would not take what fell to them, 
because it was so much less than they had ex- 
pected. Murmurs of discontent soon began to 
be heard amongst them; some angrily declaring 
that Cortes had cheated them; others, that Gua- 
temotzin knew where the treasures of his empire 
were hidden, and should be made to tell. 

Yielding, at length, to the importunities of 
his men, Cortes did an act which casts a shadow 
upon all his glory, ordering the wretched empe- 
ror and a noble kinsman to be put to the torture, 
to force them to tell where their riches were 
concealed. Guatemotzin bore his sufferings with- 
outa groan. His kinsman, dying on the rack, 
turned a last look towards him, as if entreating 
his leave to reveal some secret. ‘Think you,” 
exclaimed the emperor, “that Iam taking my 
pleasure in my bath?” Struck by the reproach 
of these words, the nobleman said not a word 
more, and died under his torments. The base- 
ness of his conduct now showed itself to Cortes, 
and he sternly commanded Guatemotzin to be 
set free. As neither of the sufferers had disclosed 
anything, the fickle and disappointed soldiers 
began to pity them, and to blame their general 
for the very cruelty their murmurs had provoked. 

From Cojohuacan, where he had fixed his 
quarters for the present, Cortes now sent mes- 
sengers to the emperor of Spain, with an account 
of his late victory and the royal share of the 
treasure. In his letter, he requested that the 
conquered country might be called New Spain; 
that neither lawyers nor doctors should be 
allowed to come there; but that bishops and 
priests to convert the natives, and farmers to 
improve the lands, might be speedily sent over. 
His officers, both military and civil, also wrote 
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to the emperor, speaking highly of the exploits 
of Cortes, and praying that he might continue 
their commander and governor. 

In the mean time, things had happened to 
show that, with the city of Mexico, almost the 
whole country had been subdued. Flying over 
the land, the tidings of the capital’s fall brought 
envoys to Cortes from the most distant tribes, 
eager to behold the ruins of that famous city, 
and to secure the good-will of the terrible 
beings who had wrought its destruction. 

Pleased as the conqueror was by such signs 
of the completeness of his triumph in the New 
World, in Spain affairs had gone heavily against 
him. For all that he had done, he could as yet 
show no authority from his sovereign, who, at 
this very moment, looked upon him as little 
better than an outlaw. 

Through the influence of the notorious perse- 
cutor of Columbus—Fonseca, Bishop of Burgos, 
and President of the Council of the Indies—his 
conduct was declared to be & usurpation of the ~ 
royal authority, and an officer was sent to seize 
his person, confiscate his property, and to rule 
over the country in his stead, until further orders 
from Spain. 

Christopher de Tapia, the officer chosen to do 
so much, was, however, no match for Cortes, 
either as a soldier or as @ politician. Landing at 
Villa Rica in December, 1521, he produced his 
orders, but was not allowed to go farther into 
the country. The magistrates of the port, and 
several of Cortes’ captains, who happened to be 
there, meeting together, sent him word that he 
was not fit to be their ruler, and had best depart 
as soon as he could, Threats of this kind, and 
gold and “good words” from Cortes, speedily 
induced De Tapia to quit a country he was not 
competent to govern. 

Thus left to employ his own energy and enter- 
prise, Cortes planned new schemes of conquest 
and discovery. Parties of his troops, making 
their way to the shores of the Pacific, brought 
back with them gold and pearls, and tidings of 
the great ocean they had visited. The heart 
of Cortes swelled with exultation; for, in the 
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South Sea,” as he had learned from famous geo- 
graphers, were “many rich isles, teeming with 
gold and spices, and precious stones.” A good 
harbor was speedily sought for on the Pacifio 
coast, and thither, “on the backs of Indian men 
and women,” were sent the sails and rigging to 
fit out four small ships, to go in quest of the 
wonderful “Spice Islands of the great South 
Sea.”’ 

Shortly afterwards, the warlike people of Pa- 
auco, living near the mouth of the river of that 
aame, rose in arms against the Christians. With 
ais usual promptness, Cortes set out to chastise 
them. The contest that followed was a trouble- 
some one; but routing the foe in two bloody 
battles, the general at length forced them to beg 
for peace. 

Meanwhile, the account of his capture of 
Mexico had reached Spain. In their astonish- 
ment and exultation, his countrymen forgot all 
that he had been charged with ; or, at least, few 
thought of condemning the somewhat unlawful 
course of one who had so glorified his nation, 
and whose services were felt to be worthy of 
the highest honors. An. earnest appeal, now 
made by his father and others to a council 
selected by the Spanish emperor, immediately 
won for Cortes the royal confirmation of all his 
acts,'and his commission as Governor, Captain 
General, and Chief Justice, of the countries he 
had conquered. The various necessary docu- 
ments, being signed on the 15th of October, 1522, 
were, a few months later, received in New Spain 
with the utmost joy. 

Long before obtaining this authority, Cortes, 
as we have seen, had ventured to exercise it; 
not, however, as a usurper, but as one who 
felt that his deeds would finally justify him, and 
who, though ambitious, desired to increase his 
own glory, only by adding to his country’s. Self- 
ish and hard-hearted as we may think him to 
have been, and wilfully as he seems to have 
acted, he was yet a loyal subject, ready to give 
up everything to the direct and unbiassed de- 
mands of his sovereign. 

It was with such feelings, “and moved by its 
past renown, and the memory in which the 
nations held it,” that he had already begun to 
lift up Mexico from its ruins. Pushed forward 
by the labor of thousands of natives, under the 
guidance of Spanish overseers, the work of 
rebuilding the ancient capital went on with 
magical rapidity. Though not so large as the 
old city, the new one, which grew up in less 
than four years after the conquest, was more 
splendidly and compactly built; its streets were 
wider and more numerous, and its houses better 
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suited to the necessities and tastes of civilized 
life. Iwo magnificent cathedrals, and thirty 
smaller churches, “ attested,” says Prescott, “‘ the 
care of the Spaniards for the spiritual welfare 
of the natives.”” The largest of the cathedrals 
—that of St. Francis—rose, from a foundation 
of broken idols, on the very spot where once had 
stood the bloody temple of the Mexican war- 
god. Hard by, was the palace of Cortes, a vast 
structure of stone, in which were seven thousand 
beams of fragrant cedar. Numerous hospitals, 
in various parts of the city, provided for the 
wants of the sick and the poor. 

In furnishing his new capital with inhabitants, 
the conqueror found little difficulty. His liberal 
offers to his own country-people, and his gene- 
rally kind treatment of the natives, rendered the 
city so attractive to all, that, in a few years, the 
Spanish portion of it contained not less than 
eight thousand inhabitants, and the Indian 
quarter full a hundred thousand. 

But the untiring energy of Cortes did not 
stop at the building up of asingle city. Already 
renowned as a warrior, he now aspired to nobler 
fame as the founder of a Christian state. Under 
his direction, colonies were planted in various 
parts of New Spain, to which numerous settlers 
were drawn by the pleasing inducement of ob- 
taining large farms for nothing. Few Spanish 
women having yet ventured into the country, 
every married colonist was required to bring 
over his wife within eighteen months, while all 
bachelors were to get themselves wives within 
the same period. If they did not do so, they 
were to give up their farms. 

In the mean time, the ambitious spirit of the 
conqueror had been urging him to seek new fields 
for future triumphs. Though sadly disappointed 
by the burning of his ships on the Pacific, just 
as they were being finished, he did not lose heart, 
but hastened the building of another fleet, to 
take their place. A second fleet, of five vessels, 
was likewise fitted ouf on the eastern coast, to 
examine the shores of the Mexican Gulf in 
search of that undiscoverable strait which, it 
was then supposed, united the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Still another expedition, 
led by Christoval de Olid, one of the boldest 
captains of the conquest, was dispatched to form 
a settlement on the northern coast of Honduras, 
a country said to be so rich that the fishermen 
used lumps of gold to sink their nets. 

The example of Olid shows us that one may 
be brave enough, and yet lack that steadfastness 
which is necessary to real greatness. An im- 
portant trust had been confided to him, yet he 
had not the moral courage to remain faithful to 
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it. He began to think himself better than his 
commander, and on reaching Honduras set up 
an independent government. 

Months passed before Cortes heard of this. 
When he did so, he immediately sent Francis 
de las Casas to arrest his traitorous officer. A 
fierce tempest cast the former, shipwrecked, into 
the power of Olid. But this seeming good for- 
tune ended fatally for the rebel. Las Casas and 
his men, conspiring with many of Olid’s soldiers, 
killed him with their daggers, and then beheaded 
his lifeless body in the public square of Naco, 
the chief town of the colony he had been sent 
to establish. 

Of all this, Cortes had heard nothing since 
the shipwreck of Las Casas. Indignant at the 
treachery of Olid, he resolved to go himself and 
punish him. Leaving the government of Mexico 
in the hands of certain officers then lately ap- 
pointed by the crown, he prepared to march by 
land for Honduras. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


March of Cortes to Honduras—Guatemotzin put to 
death—Disorders in Mexico—Cortes returns there— 
Resolves to visit Spain. 


Cortes began his march to Honduras on the 
12th of October, 1524, at the head of one hun- 
dred and fifty Spaniards, and three thousand 
Mexicans. Among the latter were the late 
emperor Guatemotzin, and several noblemen of 
the highest rank. 

The country over which the little army first 
passed was low and marshy, being watered by 
almost countless creeks and rivers. To cross 
the largest of these, they built, in the space of 
about ninety miles, some fifty floating bridges, 
one of which was two thousand seven hundred 
feet long. Already weary and half-starved, after 
marching a few weeks, they hailed Iztapan, the 
first important town they arrived at, “with 
shouts of gladness that rung back from all the 
woods around.” 

Obtaining a scanty supply of provisions at 
Iztapan, Cortes once more began his toilsome 
march, passing through a region of seemingly 
endless forests, rendered so dark by the dense- 
ness of their foliage, that, says the general, the 
soldiers *‘could not see where to put down their 
feet.”” While yet struggling through these gloomy 
depths, their provisions failed them, and they 
had to quiet the pains of hunger with such 
berries, nuts, and roots as they could find. But 
the supply of these was not plentiful enough to 











ward off starvation, numbers of Indians falling 
down by the road, and dying for the want of food. 

At length, once more beholding the sunlight 
of an open country, the half-famished and way- 
worn troops were stopped by a river of great 
depth and proportionate width. “I was puz- 
zled,”’ says Cortes, “‘ what te do. To return was 
certain death. Nota single ray of hope lighted 
up our path.” No other way being left, he re- 
solved to build a floating bridge. Almost ready 
to fall down with fatigue, the disheartened Span- 
iards, uttering loudly their complaints, refused 
to undertake a work of such magnitude. “I do 
not want your help,” said the general bitterly, 
and turned towards the Indians; who, having 
listened to what he calls a “little oration,” went 
to work with the most praiseworthy zeal. Thus 
put to shame, the Spaniards united their labors 
with those of the allies, and, after four days’ 
incessant toil, the bridge was finished. It was a 
vast structure, so solidly built that, says Cortes, 
*it could not be destroyed but by fire.” More 
than a thousand timbers were used in it, and 
every one of them was sixty feet long, and as 
thick as a man’s body. 

By means of this wonderful bridge, for years 
afterwards known as “the Bridge of Cortes,” 
the whole army crossed the river without acci- 
dent, and presently reached a large village, where 
it was determined to stop a few days for rest and 
refreshment. 

During this halt, the general was informed by 
some Christian Indians that Guatemotzin and 
certain Mexican nobles had formed a plot to 
massacre the Spaniards, destroy the settlements 
at Honduras, and stir up all New Spain to such 
a revolt as would leave not one European alive 
in all its borders. 

Guatemotzin and the accused nobles, being 
instantly seized, were, after a short examination, 
but no trial in form, ordered to instant execution. 
A huge tree overhanging the road was selected, 
and on its branches the unfortunate Aztecs were 
hung. When led out to die, Guatemotzin ex- 
hibited all that calm courage which had marked 
his defence of the capital, and befitted the last 
emperor of a once powerful and far-famed 
nation. 

If the Mexican accounts be true, Cortes had 
scarcely a shadow of proof to justify so cruel an 
act. It is even said that the whole story of the 
conspiracy was made up by himself, so that he 
might have some excuse for destroying his royal] 
captive, of whom he was perpetually in fear. 
Bernal Diaz, who was in the expedition, and 
certainly had no enmity towards Cortes, declares 
that Guatemotzin and his companions asserted 
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their innocence to the last, and that their execu- 
tion was most unjust, and deemed wrong by all 
the soldiers. 

Cortes, on the other hand, tells us that, when 
questioned about the conspiracy, Guatemotzin 
stubbornly refused to speak, while his compan- 
ions confessed that such a plot had been arranged 
by him, but that they had declined having any- 
thing to do with it. Which of these accounts 
to believe, I acknowledge myself unable to de- 
termine. But, whether the Aztecs were guilty 
or not, their execution was a barbarous deed, for 
which no good excuse can be given. 

I have not room, and it would be tiresome to 
relate all that happened to the Spaniards after 
their leaving the scene of Guatemotzin’s death. 
At one time, a range of rugged mountains seemed 
to forbid their further advance, and the crossing 
of which, a distance of twenty-four miles, occu- 
pied nearly two weeks, and cost the lives of over 
sixty horses, dashed to pieces by falling from 
precipices. On another occasion, they were two 
days in crossing, by log-bridges laid from rock 
to rock, a wide and tempestuous river, which a 
fortnight’s incessant rain had swollen to an ex- 
traordinary height. From these instances may 
be learned the hardships and dangers they had 
to encounter. 

At length, after many more days of suffering, 
the wayworn company reached Naco, the settle- 
ment they had started for, finding, contrary to 
all their expectations, that Olid had been slain, 
and the authority of Cortes re-established. 

Resting a few days only, the untiring general, 
regardless of unwholesome mists and the annoy- 
ance of millions of mosquitoes, spent more than 
a month in exploring the marshy region into 
which he hadcome. Then, with a portion of 
his troops, he sailed to Truxillo, the inhabitants 
of which town were “so overjoyed to see him, 
that they ran into the water, and carried him 
ashore in their arms.” 

Cortes, having here rested his followers, was 
preparing to overrun the rich lands of Nicaragua, 
when tidings reached him which, driving away 
his dreams of new conquests, made it necessary 
for him to return with all speed to Mexico. 

The royal commissioners whom he had left in 
charge of the government had thrown everything 
into disorder. Spreading abroad the rumor that 
he had perished during his march, they sold his 
property to pay what they called his debt to the 
state, and put his steward to the torture, to force 
him to tell them where his master’s treasures 
were concealed. They had, in like manner, 
confiscated the possessions of many of the 
general’s companions, and had so cruelly treated 





the poor natives that a fierce outbreak was 
momentarily looked for. 

On hearing of these matters, Cortes, filled with 
apprehension, immediately set sail for Villa Rica. 
Twice driven back by storms, he began to fear 
that his sins had provoked the wrath of Heaven. 
He Jost hope; his W®alth failed him; and he 
prepared to die. But fresh letters, urging his 
return to Mexico, aroused his sleeping energies, 
and, in April, 1526, he bade a final farewell to 
the shores of Honduras. Heaven seemed still 
to frown on him, for it was not until the fol- 
lowing June that, delayed by various accidents, 
he at last found himself once more in the 
capital. 

Well nigh two years had passed by since Cor- 
tes had set out on his toilsome march.’ “ What 
he suffered,” says Robertson, in a note with re- 
gard to it, “‘ from famine ; from the hostility of 
the natives; from the climate, and from hard- 
ships of every species, has nothing in history 
parallel to it but what occurs in the adventures 
of the other discoverers and conquerors of the 
New World. Though it was not distinguished 
by any splendid event, he exhibited, during the 
course of it, greater personal courage, more forti- 
tude of mind, more perseverance and patience 
than in any other period or scene of his life.” 

The welcome which greeted the return of 
Cortes was like atriumph. Out of every town 
on the road, from the coast to the capital, the 
people thronged to meet him, almost covering 
his way with flowers. His entrance into Mexico 
was magnificent, ‘‘Spaniards and Indians vying 
to express their affection, the whole city echoing 
with all sorts of music, the streets full of people 
dancing, and the night looking like day with 
bonfires and illuminations.” 

Meanwhile, the enemies of Cortes, headed by 
the royal commissioners, had been busily engaged 
in turning the mind of his sovereign against him. 
They pictured him as an unscrupulous usurper ; 
an ambitious tyrant, ready, at any favorable 
moment, to shake off the authority of Spain, 
and set up a government of his own. Alarmed 


‘ by these representations, the emperor was at 


length persuaded to order a solemn inquiry into 
the general’s conduct. 

The officer appointed for this purpose, dying 
soon after his arrival at Villa Rica, bequeathed 
his authority to one of the royal commissioners. 
Thus placed in power, as it were, the conqueror’s 
enemies hastened to vent their spite against him. 
Proceeding from insult to insult, they at length 
went so far as to order him from the capital. 
“Tt is well,” said he, as he quietly withdrew 
into the country, “that they who won this city 
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with their blood should not be allowed a footing 
in it.” 

Meanwhile, a number of persons, known col- 
lectively as the “‘ Royal Audience of New Spain,” 
had been appointed by the emperor to examine 
into the charges against Cortes, and, if it should 
be deemed necessary, sen@ him back a prisoner 
to Castile. But, before this commission of in- 
quiry could reach the New World, Cortes had 
taken a step which rendered it of no use, and 
threw his enemies into confusion. Conscious 
of his own fidelity to the crown, and keenly sen- 
sible to the ingratitude with which his public 
services had been repaid, he determined to 
proceed at once to Spain, and “‘ commit himself 
and his cause to the justice and generosity of 
his sovereign.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Cortes reaches Spain—Death of Sandoval—Honors be- 
stowed on Cortes—Returns to Mexico—New difficul- 
ties— Unfortunate voyages—Revisits Spain— Death of 
Cortes—Personal habits and manners—Fate of his 
remains. 


AccomMPANIeED by Sandoval and other trusty 
officers, and having in his train many Mexican 
nobles of high rank, Cortes sailed from Villa 
Rica early in the spring of 1528. He bore with 
him most of the wealth, numerous jewels and 
ornaments of princely value, and a rich collec- 
tion of the curiosities of the country. In short, 
he went back to his native land “like a mighty 
lord.’ How changed was he from the wild and 
almost penniless boy, who, but eighteen years 
previous, had set out for the New World in 
search of fame, fortune, and stirring adventure. 

Fair winds speedily wafted Cortes and his com- 
panions to the shores of Spain. Palos, the little 
seaport which had witnessed the departure and 
return of the first fleet of the Great Discoverer, 
now gave harborage to the vessel that brought 
back the conqueror to the land of his birth; 
and, singularly enough, he sought repose from 
the fatigues of his voyage in the very convent 
where Columbus had obtained shelter, and won 
the fast friendship of the good friar, John Perez. 
But, less fortunate than Columbus, Cortes there 
lost a friend instead of gaining one. Suddenly 
falling sick, his “‘ son,” as he was wont affection- 
ately to call him, “the brave and trusty” San- 
doval, after a short illness, died in his arms, at 
the early age of thirty-one. 

Having sorrowfully attended the remains of 
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Toledo, where the emperor then held his court. 
Every town and village he passed through poured 
out its throngs of people, all eager to see and 
honor a chieftain so famed for his deeds of valor. 
Fully convinced by his coming so promptly into 
Spain that Cortes was guiltless of entertaining 
the rebellious designs he had been charged with, 
the emperor welcomed him to court as one worthy 
of the highest distinction and respect. The order 
of St. James; the title of Marquis of the Valley 
of Oaxaca; and the present of a princely domain 
in the province of that name, were one after 
another bestowed uponhim. Nor were these the 
only evidences which Charles gave of his desire 
to honor a subject so faithful and enterprising. 
It is related that he even “‘ admitted him to the 
same familiar intercourse with himself that was 
enjoyed by noblemen of the first rank.” In 
those days, and coming from a Spanish sove- 
reign, this was deemed an extraordinary mark 
of respect and condescension. 

But, after all this outward show of favor, it 
was in vain that Cortes importuned his royal 
master to reinstate him in the civil government 
of New Spain. Nevertheless, Charles restored 
to him his military command as captain-general, 
with authority to undertake new discoveries in 
the South Sea, and to rule over such colonies as 
he might establish. 

His first wife being now dead several years, 
the marquis, some time in 1529, took to himself a 
second spouse, in the person of Juana de Zuniga, 
a young lady of high rank and great beauty. 
Early in the following year, ‘accompanied by 
his youthful bride, his aged mother, and by a 
magnificent retinue of pages and attendants,” 
he sailed once more for the New World, landing 
at Villa Rica on the 15thof July. The emperor 
having forbidden him to enter the capital, for 
fear that he might fall into quarrels with the 
* Royal Audience,” now in charge of the civil 
authority, he made Tezcuco his head-quarters, 
there receiving, in almost kingly state, the mul 
titudes who flocked to pay him their respects. 

A new Audience, more favorably disposed to- 
wards Cortes, presently arrived at Mexico, and, 
for a short time, he enjoyed the sweets of a quiet 
life. But at length he and the civil authorities 
fell into disputes, when, disgusted by their un- 
called-for meddling with his military affairs, he 
quitted the capital, never to return, and took up 
his residence at Cuernavaca, where he had built 
himself a princely palace. 

Here Cortes remained for a considerable period, 
busily attending to the improvement of his estates. 


his beloved companion in arms to their last » But this was a life little suited to one who had 


resting-place, Certes proceeded slowly towards 


grown accustomed to the stir and bustle of camps, 
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and to the excitements and adventures to be met 
with in the fields of discovery and conquest. 
He delighted in forming bold and splendid 
schemes, to further which, he was willing to risk 
fortune, the pleasures of home, and even life 
itself. 

At length, following out the inclinations of 
his heart, Cortes resolved to make use of the 
authority that had been granted him, and begin 
a new career of discovery in the still inysterious 
depths of the great South Sea. Accordingly, dur- 
ing the years 1532 and 1533, he fitted out from 
ports on the Pacific coast two small fleets. But 
the voyages proved disasi:vus, or resulted in 
nothing important. At length, in 1536, Cortes 
took command of a new squadron in person. 
After overcoming a multitude of dangers and 
difficulties as terrible as any he had ever en- 
countered, he discovered the country now known 
as Old or Lower California, and explored the 
greater part of the gulf, formerly called the Sea 
of Cortes, which separates it from the shores of 
New Spain. 

Though the general results of these expedi- 
tions were such as would have distinguished 
almost any other man, they could add little to 
the fame of the conqueror of Mexico. In carry- 
ing them out, Cortes had spent all his ready 
money, involved himself in debt, and even 
pawned the jewels belonging to his wife. Yet 
he was preparing to make further explorations 
of the California peninsula when Mendoza, then 
lately appointed viceroy of New Spain, set up a 
claim to the sole right of discovery in that quar- 
ter. The dispute that followed gradually in- 
creased in bitterness, and brought up so many 
other cavses of quarrel, that, in 1540, Cortes, 
weary of contending with enemies he despised 
for their envy of his fame, once more crossed 
over to Spain, there to seek satisfaction from 
his sovereign. His eldest son, then a boy some 
eight years of age, accompanied him. 

Though received with an outward show of 
courtesy by the grandees of Spain, Cortes had 
to wait a full year before he found a chance to 
lay his grievances before the emperor. Even 
then his prayers for redress were received with 
cold civility. The glory of his former deeds had 
already, in some degree, been forgotten, or out- 
shone by the exploits of later adventurers into 
the golden regions of Peru; nor could any more 
important enterprises be looked for from one 
now growing old, and beginning to meet with 
misfortune. 

For three years, Cortes hung about the court, 
suffering at one time from its neglect, at another 
from its insolence. It is related that, on one 
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occasion, having presented himself before the 
emperor, Charles turned to a courtier with the 
question of “* Who is this man?” “ One,” was 
the conqueror’s quick reply, “who has given 
you more provinces than your ancestors left you 
towns !” 

At length, in 1544, Cortes addressed a touch- 
ing letter of appeal to his sovereign, beseeching 
him, in conclusion, to bring his suits to a speedy 
decision. ‘I am too old,” said he, “to wander 
about like a vagrant, but ought, ¢ aring the short 
remnant of my life, to stay at home, and occupy 
myself with the concerns of my soul rather than 
with those of my earthly substance.” 

This moving letter does not seeia to have had 
any effect. Three more years elapsed, and still 
the old man lingered at court, in the vain hope 
of having his suit attended to. Finally, wholly 
disheartened at the fruitlessness of his last 
appeal, he made up his mind to embark again 
for the scene of his past glories. Travelling to- 
wards the seashore, he was taken sick at Seville, 
failing so rapidly, that, seeing his last day to be 
near at hand, he at once settled up his worldly 
affairs. Then, turning his thoughts wholly upon 
the world to come, he confessed his sins, received 
the sacraments of communion and extreme unc- 
tion, and composedly gave up his s..i to its 
Creator on the second day of December, 1547, 
being then in the sixty-third year of his age. 

“His fate,” says Robertson, “was the same 
with that of all who distinguished themselves 
in the discovery or conquest of the New World. 
Envied by his contemporaries, and ill-requited 
by the court which he served, he has been 
admired and celebrated by succeeding ages.” 

Of the public character of Cortes, I think 
enough has been said in this narrative, however 
imperfect it may be deemed, to enable a careful 
reader to form a judgment for himself. With 
regard to his conduct as a private man, I have 
said nothing beyond a few hints at the wildness 
of his younger days. From those hints, it may 
easily be inferred that, though most firm, I might 
say bigoted in his Christian faith, his Christiar 
morals were somewhat loose. 

Of the manners and personal habits of the 
conqueror, some interesting notes have been 
left us by his old companion in arms, Bernal 
Diaz, which I shall condense from a translated 
quotation in Prescott. 

“In his whole appearance,” says the old 
chronicler, “in his discourse, his table, his dress, 
in everything, he had the air of a great lord. 
His clothes were in the fashion of the time; but 
he dressed plainly and exceedingly neat. He 
wore no massy chains of gold; only a fine one 
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of exquisite workmanship. On his finger, he 
had a splendid diamond ring, and from his cap, 
which was of velvet, hung a medal, the device 
of which I do not remember. He was magnifi- 
cently attended, as became a man of his rank ; 
and the service of his table was splendid, with 
a quantity of both gold and silver plate. At 
noon, he dined heartily, drinking about a pint 
of wine mixed with water. He supped well, 
though he was not dainty in regard to his food, 
caring little for the delicacies of the table. 

“ He was acquainted with Latin, and could 
converse in that language. He was also some- 
thing of a poet ; his conversation was agreeable, 
and he had a pleasant way of speaking. In his 
attendance on the services of the church, he was 
most punctual, devout in his manner, and chari- 
table to the poor. 

** When he swore, he used to say: ‘On my 
conscience ;’ and when he was vexed with any 
one, ‘ Evil betide you.” With his men, he was 
very patient ; and they were sometimes imperti- 
nent, and even insolent. When very angry, the 
veins in his throat and forehead would swell ; 
but he uttered no reproaches against either officer 
or soldier. 

** He was fond of cards and dice, and when he 
played was always in good humor. In his cam- 
paigns, he paid strict attention to discipline, fre- 
quently going the rounds himself during the 
night, and seeing that the sentinels did their 
duty. He entered the quarters of his soldiers 
without ceremony, and chided those whom he 
found without their arms and accoutrements, 
saying: ‘ It was a bad sheep that could not carry 
its own wool.’ He was frank and exceedingly 
liberal in his disposition until the last few years 
of his life, when he was accused of parsimony. 
But we should consider that his funds were 
employed on great and costly enterprises, and 
that none of these, after the conquest, neither 
his expedition to Honduras, nor his voyage to 
California, were crowned with success. It was 
perhaps intended that he should receive his 
recompense in a better world ; and I fully believe 
it, for he was a good cavalier; most true in his 
devotions to the Virgin, to the Apostle St. Peter, 
and to all the other saints.” 

The remains of Cortes, like those of Colum- 
bus, were not permitted to rest long in one place. 
They were first deposited, with solemn ceremony, 
in the chapel of the monastery of San Isidro, at 
Seville. Fifteen years afterwards, his son, Mar- 
tin Cortes, had them removed from the Old World 
to the New, giving them temporary rest in the 
monastery of St. Francis,at Tezcuco. Still later, 
in 1629, the body of Cortes was again romoved, 
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being laid, with the most solemn and imposing 
ceremonies, in the cathedral of St. Francis, 
almost on the very spot where, a hundred years 
previous, his soldiers had been sacrificed to the 
war-god of the Aztecs. For more than acentury 
and a half, the mouldering relics of the conqueror 
were undisturbed ; but, in 1794, they were once 
more removed, being deposited in the Hospital 
of Jesus of Nazareth, an excellent institution, 
which Cortes had laid the foundation of. 
Twenty-nine years elapsed, when, in 1823, the 
revolutionary party in Mexico threatened to 
mingle the dust of Cortes with that of the streets 
of the capital. But this foul deed, itis said, was 
prevented by the friends of the family secretly 
removing the cherished relics by night. Since 
that period, I believe, the little heap of ashes, 
which is all that now remains of the mighty 
conqueror, has been suffered to rest in peace. 





KEEP NEAPER TO THY YOUTH. 


BY R. 8.8. 


Keep nearer to thy youth, young heart, 
With every trifle vext; 

Thus spake an old divine, and well, 
There ’s wisdom in the text ; 

For fairest flowers are everywhere 
Around its pathway strewn, 

And age will give to thee a rough 
And rugged path alone. 


Keep nearer to thy youth, brave heart, 
With aspirations high, 

For fame is nightshade in the soul 
And tear-drops in the eye; 

Ambition gives thee beckonings, 
And promises that cheat; 

But youth has golden glowing smiles 
And fruitage far more sweet. 


Keep nearer to thy youth, sad heart, 
For sorrow has no share 

Among the hours that smile around 
The scenes of pleasure there; 

Thy grief, ’tis but the gift of age, 
Time sows in tears the truth; 

And full too soon ’tis reaped, I ween; 
Keep nearer to thy youth. 


Keep nearer to thy youth, old heart, 
For, though ’tis distant now, 

Its golden memories will fling 
A sunlight o’er thy brow, 

And smooth the wrinkled forehead 
Like a gentle hand forsooth; 

The days, you say, were happier days 
When nearer to thy youth. 


Keep nearer to thy youth, ye hearts, 
The young, the strong, the brave ; 

Too soon ‘twill sleep a wreck beneath 
Time’s ever restless wave; 

Look backward on the past, old hearts, 
The scene hath influence more 

To take the ruth from silvery hair 
Than that which lies before, 
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THE SHUNAMITE’S SON. 
BY MRS. S. H. L. CAMPBELL. 


PART I. 


THE morning wakes on Shunem’s hills, 
And over Shunem’s plain 

Forth troop the stalwart husbandmen, 
To gather in the grain. 


But ’mid the merry harvesters 
The Reaper Death doth stand, 

And sternly towards the master’s son 
He stretcheth forth his hand: 


The cold, inexorable hand, 
That stifles sense and breath; 
The master’s son doth bow himself 
Beneath the touch of Death! 


Ah! bear him to his mother now, 
And lay him on her breast; 

And bid her sing soft lullabies, 
For, lo! her child would rest! 


She sings his gentlest cradle hymns, 
And babbles baby lore, 

Till, soothed by the beloved voice, 
He sinks to rest once more. 


Faint, and more faint, the mother’s voice 
Falls on his heavy ear— 

A fast receding melody, 
Which soon he may not hear, 


Loud, and more loud, the harmonies 
Of angels round him swell; 

Now welcome to the spirit-land, 
And to the world farewell! 


PART II. 


They crown him with the immortal crown 
Bought by the pang of parting breath, 

And lead him to the Conqueror’s throne, 
Subject no more to Sin and Death: 


While forth Hell’s baffled monsters glide, 
From ambush, on his earthward path, 

And, lifting impious crests to heaven, 
Envenomed, hiss their powerless wrath. 


But hark! what voices rend the void, 
And hush the harmonies of Heaven? 

Ah! human prayers and human faith 
The adamantine walls have riven! 


Bending compassionately low, 
JeNOVAH harkens to the cry, 

And human prayers and human faith 
Are crowned by proudest victory. 


The flow’ret plucked for Heaven to-day 
Will bloom in earthly bowers again ; 
And from seraphic fellowship, 
An angel turns to dwell with men! 


He lays him down—his golden harp 

He casts aside—his victor palms— 
The glory of his seraph face 

Half veileth with transparent hands— 


While slowly o’er the starry courts 
He trails his pinions, drooping low, 
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And from the shining Presence glides 
Back to the darkened world below ! 


In subtle ambush, round his path 
Hell’s myriad tempters throng again ; 
While Pain, and Toil, and Time, and Death, 
Rebind their captive’s riven chain! 


Ah, mourning mother! was it well 
To follow thus his shining track, 

And to the glooms that shroud thine own 
Recall the child of glory back? 


In grief and tears, I too have given 
A star to gem yon shining dome; 
Nor dare I call it down from Heaven, 
To gild the darkness of my home! 


ALL EARTH IS BEAUTIFUL. 
BY LOUISA MUMFORD. 


On! tell me not this earth is all 
A soeene of foul decay, 

That o’er its joys a funeral pall 
Is spread in dark array ! 


Oh! tell me not there is no love, 
No beauty here below ; 

For God, who made the heavens above, 
Hath made the earth below ! 


There ’s beauty in each earthly thing; 
There ’s mirth and music free; 

There ’s beauty in the birds that sing 
On every branch and tree! 


There ’s beauty in the tender blade 
That covers hill and field— 

In gayer scenes that hill and glade 
In rich profusion yield! 


There ’s beauty in each tiny flower 
That blooms along the way, 

Or decks each cool and shady bower 
In rich and bright array! 


There ’s beauty in each forest-tree 
That shades the passer-by ; 

There ’s music in the tiny bee 
That hums his busy lay! 


There ’s beauty in the mountain rill 
That flows along the glade; 

There ’s beauty in the rugged hill, 
And in the forest shade! 


There ’s beauty in the summer day 
There ’s beauty in the night, 

That comes to us with gentle lay, 
And happy visions bright! 


There ’s beauty in the summer cloud, 
And in the April shower— 

For these are blessings pure from God, 
To gladden leaf and bower! 


Oh, yes! all earth is beautiful 
With every varied scene ; 

For, wheresoe’er the eye may turn, 
The hand of God is seen! 
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I HAVE LOVED THEE FONDLY. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I HAVE loved thee fondly, truly, 
With all my trusting heart, 

And, like a dove in search of rest, 
Have wandered where thou art. 
I’ve lingered round thee day by day, 
Till, by thy hands caressed, 
I’ve laid my weary aching head 

Upon thy loving breast. 


But now my dream of love is o’er, 
Its memories bright are past, 
And recollection but recalls 
The scenes that could not last; 
Like snow-fiakes, which descend 
They melted one by one, 
And disappeared like drops of dew 
Before the morning sun. 


I would not cast reproach upon 
That faithless heart of thine, 
For conscience must give pangs more keen 
Than burning words of mine; 
And, as the hand of Time engraves 
Its furrows on our brows, 
May mem’ry bring before thy view 
Thy false and perjured yows! 


No, no—I would not have thee think 
That I a thought would cast 

Upon the happy scenes of yore, 
Now buried in the past ; 

For, though I loved thee once, yet now 
I tear thee from my heart ; 

And to their fountain backward send 
The burning tears that start. 


A WELCOME TO THE “LADY’S BOOK.” 


BY MABEL CLIFFORD. 


FRIEND of my youth! shall I teil the delight 
That rushed to my bosom, in childhood’s fair day, 
Whenever thy form would but dawn on my sight, 
Seeming to win me from children and play? 
Then to some nook, to all others unknown, 
Swift would I bear thee, to read thee alone. 


Gifts let them bring me, the hours to beguile— 
Binding the fawn of the forest for me— 

Culling sweet roses to gladden awhile, 
Or caging the blue jay that sang in the tree; 

Yet time touches all, and fading they prove, 

Whilst thou art unchanging, dear book that we love. 


Star of our home! as thy leaves I unfold, 
Whatever the mood that my spirit may own— 
Be it thoughtful or gay, be it mournful or cold, 
I see in thy pages an answering tone! 
Whispers float from thee, and echoes will start 
Swift from the folds of the loving young heart. 


Gladly we greet thee, O thrice welcome book ! 
Sweet the companion thou ever hast proved; 
And for thy coming we eagerly look, 
As for the visits of one fondly loved. 
Gem of our hearthstone! thy presence will be 
Ever delightful and welcome to me. 
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OUR WIDE, WIDE WORLD! WHAT IS IT? 


Our wide, wide world! ’Tis a mystical thing, 
A mystery past our knowing; 

With its clouds that gather, their shadows to fling 

O’er our pathway here, as they rapidly wing 

Their flight to the land where mystery merges 

Itself in the ocean of light, whose surges 

Will dash o’er our way, and will scatter their spray, 
Its foam o’er our spirits throwing. 


Our wide, wide world! °*Tis the trumpet that peals 
When souls are in battle contending; 
When the conquered heart on the stainéd earth kneels 
In prayer to its God, while its life-blood seals 
Its passport through death to the far-distant regions— 
To eternity’s rest, undisturbed by the legions 
That here upon earth mingle sorrow and mirth, 
Evil and good ever blending. 


Our wide, wide world! °*Tis a mournful tone 
To the spirit whom sorrow rendeth ; 
When the drooping willow, the cypress moan 
Bends over, and speaks, to the soul that’s alone, 
Of a form that has fled, of a heart forsaken, 
Of an eye that will never on earth awaken ; 
Earth hath no sound of a life beyond— 
Of a night that surely endeth. 


Our wide, wide world! Tis a joy-swelling strain, 
That deep in the soul is vibrating ; 

In sweetness undying, it echoes again, 

Wherever a heart can be found that would fain 

Mingle with ours in a friendship unbroken, 

Speak in those tones that on earth are unspoken, 

The language of Heaven, to those only given, 
Where Love performs the translating. 


Our wide, wide world! It is wide, my friend; 
Are they many the things that we cherish? 
The mystery, conflict, and sorrow shall end, 
When our wide world shall in eternity blend; 
But the love that has cheered us, our burdens lightening, 
Our sorrows here sharing, our pathway brightening, 
In glory will stand in that far-distant land, 
Where its harvest will never perish, sy, 





TO-NIGHT.. 
BY JULIA AVERY 


SiTT1N@ here to-night alone, 

Just before the light is gone, 
Memorjes come stealing o’er me, 
While the distance dims before me ; 
Thrilling faint, they come and go, 
As the shadows deepen slow. 


Now before me, hand in hand, 

Past and present seem to stand ; 
Bright, though sad, one face the while— 
Hopeful beams the other’s smile: 

Thus I sit within the door, 

Thinking much, and feeling more. 


Oh! this hour is holy, sweet ; 
Follows soft, with silver feet, 

The stately march of kingly day, 
As his red light fades away. 
Blessings on sweet Fanny’s bower! 
Blessings on the evening hour! 
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TO ELLEN. 


BY MARY NEAL. 
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THERE ’s a stream that glides by an humble home, 
That ne’er saw the glitter of lordly dome, 

That glideth on in its simple worth, 

Refreshing its own little strip of earth; 
Murmuring along its appointed way, 

With a sigh for the pensive, a smile for the gay; 
And, as its sweet influence steals over me, 

I deem, my friend, ’tis a type of thee. 


There ’s a tree that bends o’er this little stream, 
That never hath shrunk from the sun’s hot beam 
Tis a willow-tree, and the sturdy oak 

Hath shielded it long from each rude stroke; 
And it leaneth there with a gentle grace, 

While the streamlet reflects her soft, sweet face; 
And the modest mien of this waving tree 

Speaks to my heart, my friend, of thee. 


There ’s a bird that sings in this willow-tree, 
That fills the wood with its melody ; 

That every spring its nest-home weaves 
Amid this bower of bright, green leaves ; 
That sings when its little heart is full, 

Then sinks to rest with the streamlet’s lull: 
And I think, when I list its notes of glee, 
That the little bird is like to thee. 


And there is a lovely little flower 

That maketh its home in this wild-wood bower; 
That floateth its perfume down the stream ; 
That stealeth a tint from each stray sunbeam 
Which peereth down through the waving leaves 
Of the tree that a shelter above it weaves. 

Like that violet dwelling beneath the tree 

Is the heart that dwells, sweet friend, in thee. 


Sweet Ellen! may ever that streamlet’s flow 

Be a type of thy life where’er thou dost go! 

Mayst thou gather from sunshine, from tree, and 
flower, . 

Beams and sweets for the sorrowful hour! 

And still mayst thou sing thine own sweet song, 

To cheer each heart as thou ’rt passing along. 

If it thrill those hearts as it melteth me, 

Thou wilt leave them filled with love for thee. 


THE BURIAL. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Fovp soft thine em’rald mantle, Earth, 
O’er this, our faded blossom, 

That now, with mournful step and slow, 
We bear unto thy bosom! 

Unto thy kindly clasping arms 
We yield her, without sorrow, 

Because we know to Grief’s dark night 
Kind Death has brought a morrow. 


Let tears of anguish rain o’er those 
Who perished joyous-hearted— 

Who from the sunshine and the flower 
Of happiness departed ! 

But not for her, who slumbers now, 
Is fitted woe or weeping ; 

We joy to know that never dream 
May break her quiet sleeping. 
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We gazed upon her gentile brow, 
And recked not of its aching ; 
We listened to her tender words, 
Nor dreamed her heart was breaking 
Only when she, all meekly pale, 
On her last couch was lying, 
We learned how dreary life had been, 
And wept not at her dying. 


We give her to thy clasp, O Earth! 
As calmly, sweetly smiling 

As erst she smiled, ere knowing aught 
Of falsehood and beguiling; 

Ere yet her trust had proved man’s faith, 
And withered in the proving— 

Ere yet her heart had learned to love, 
And broken in the loving. 


And now we lay her down to rest 
Beneath the cypress-shadow, 
And wreathe about her lowly grave 
Bright blooms from wood and meadow ; 
Flowers for her grave, whose earthly path, 
Thorn-strewn, stretched dark and lonely, 
Who saw Life’s roses wave afar, 
And plucked the thorn-branch only. 





BLUE-EYED LAURA, LITTLE ONE. 


BY E. @. CLINGAN. 


Lone before the summer ended, 
Or the sunny days were run, 
Had our brightest flower faded— 
Blue-eyed Laura, little one. 


She was taken, and it grieved me; 
But they said that it wax done, 

Done for good—and so we parted, 
Parted with the little one. 


Bright and simple-hearted creature ! 
She was happy—so was I— 

In her rocking, in her singing, 
Ever humming lullaby. } 


But her little feet grew weary, } 
And He came that “ spareth none ;” 

Then I missed her in the morning— 
Blue-eyed Laura, little one! 


Missed her when the rosy tinges 
Ushered in the morning sun; 

For it wakened not the slumber 
Of our blue-eyed little one. 


When the shadows of the even 
Dark among the tree-tops fell, 

Thought I, she is only sleeping— 
Sleeping, sleeping—all is well: 


I will wake her in the morning; 
But they said that I was done, 
Done with waking in the morning 

Blue-eyed Laura, little one! 


For the sands had all been numbered 
Ere the nightly shadows fled ; 

And the light immortal slu:abered, 
For the little one was dead! 


So, long before the summer ended, 
Or the sunny days were done, { 

Had our brightest flower perished— 
Blue-eyed Laura, little one. 








LINES, 
On seeing the Picture of a Child gathering Lilies 


Srom a Brook, entitled ** The Water Lily,” in 
Godey’s “* Lady’s Book” for March, 1855. 


BY FAITH FARLEY. 


Ay! play with the lilies, thou sweet baby-child, 
Adown by the woods where the brooklet runs wild; 
A truant, like thee, from its home in the hills, 

It babbles and wanders wherever it wills. 


Its .epth is as clear as thine own truthful eye, 
Reflecting the painting of God on the sky; 
The dewy-lipped lilies its wavelets that rid 
Are not fairer than thou, on life’s busy tide. 


Its voice babbles out like the ringing of belis— 
Thine own is more sweet than the murmuring shells; 
The brook dimples down where the pebbles lie low— 
Thy shoulders are lily-white, dimpled with snow. 


Ay! gather the lily, the type of the pure, 

And treasure it ever, while life shall endure; 
God keep thy young heart as free from all stain, 
Thy life, like the lily’s, unmingled with pain ! 


Go white through the world, as an angel with wings, 
And treasure the blessedness purity brings; 

And up in the bright land, where sin never mars, 
Thy crown shall be lily-buds, mingled with stars. 





Enigmas. 








ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN MAY NUMBER. 
15. Hare-bell. 
17. Sincere. 


14. Penny-royal. 
16. Hem-lock. 


CHARADES, 


18, 
My first, in kitchen, parlor, hall, 
Is faithful aye to duty; 
Yet ever in the view of all 
Has far more use than beauty. 


Yet judge not rashly, nor contemn 
My name, my birth, or glory; 

A noble peer of England’s realm 
I’m proudly known in story. 


My second, in enforcing laws 
For little rogues, is clever, 

While old rogues cut their creditors, 
And then cut me forever. 


Poor hen-pecaed husbands rue my whole, 
When testy dames grow sour; 

Not Xanthippe’s tongue, nor Caudle’s soul, 
Has half my dreaded power. 


19. 
’Mrp the keen piercing frosts of the cold northern zone, 
Where winter eternal maintains his stern throne, 
My first springs to being—exists through all time, 
But would perish transferred to a sunnier clime. 


Though terror to brave hearts my second oft briags, 
Where back to the wave the white foam-crest it flings ; 
Yet the wanderer, long tossed on the dark-heaving main, 
Feels new joy in his heart as he views me again. 
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On the wild rolling ocean’s broad billowy breast 

My whole finds a home, where secure it will rest ; 

Alike, though the tempest in madness may rave, 

Or the summer breathe soft o’er the bright sparkling 
wave. 


20. 
My first is in the flowers of spring, 
In summer’s varied hues ; 
My second, ever on the wing, 
Rests with the evening dews. 


My third, in crown and coronet, 
With regal splendor shines ; 

My fourth is in the ruby set, 
From India’s burning mines. 


My /ifth, in danger ever bold, 
Is constant by your side, 

And only quits its faithful hold 
With life’s last ebbing tide. 


My whole upon embattled fields 
In fury holds its way, 

While lion-hearted courage yields 
Before its reeking sway. 


A correspondent sends us the following answers to 
Charades Nos. 4 and 6, published in March number :— 


ANSWER TO No. 4. 
THE night, with chill and dreary blast, 
Hung dark upon my path, 
And angry clouds were gathering fast 
In fury and in wrath. 


And from the inn, whose cheerful light 
My weary feet beguiled, 

I turned to meet the darkening night, 
And dare the stormy wild. 


When duty calls, delay no more, 
Nor iet the spirit quail, 
Though fierce in vengeful anger pour 
The fury of the gale. 
o * . * * . 
Twas past—the storm-clouds rolled away, 
And, from on high, again 
The night’s bright orb her trembling ray 
Threw far o’er hill and plain. 


Now, hurrying on in joyous glee, 
My footstep sped along, 

While warbled forth, from shrub and tree, 
The nightingale’s sweet song. 


ANSWER TO No. 6. 


Par is equal—at least thus the linguists would show— 
Both in English and Latin, and elsewhere at pleasure: 
If equal is not par, then, pray, let us know, 


par o’ no measure? 


Is *t above par, below par, or paronomasia? 


The Don, I admit, is in general grave— 
Don Quixote, perchance, may be deemed an exception ; 
The windmills gave proof he was certainly brave, 
Though his gravity stood not their solid reception. 


We all wish forgiveness—we trust ’twill be granted : 
I have answered your riddle as well as I can, sir; 
And, this being all you apparently wanted, 
Shall! trust to your kindness to pardon the answer. 

















Fig. 1. Rivson BreTecves, or Braces.—in 
nur “Chat” of last month we mentioned the 
great use of ribbon as dress-trimming the present 


season. Bretelles are especially suited to young 
ladies, and are intended to ornament evening- 
dresses. They are suited to white dresses more 
particularly, and should then be of blue, rose- 
color, pale green, or violet. Cherry-color is 
very striking for a young person. The ribbon 
is gathered to a point at the back and in front 
of the waist, and edged with narrow lace, either 
white or black. Quillings of the same form 
short sleeves or epaulettes; rosette at the point 
of the waist in front, with flowing ends, also 
edged with lace. 

Fig. 2. Dinner on Evenine-Cap For A 
MIDDLE-AGED Lapy.—lIt is of the new style 
called cap-bonnet, the foundation of black net, 
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with rows of extremely narrow velvet mbbon, 
set on plain. Bows, and broad flowing strings, 
of satin—a brighter shade. It may also be made 
in white net and narrow satin ribbon of any 
shade which is more suitable to the present 
season. 

Fig. 3.—Dress-cap of two falls, rich black 
Brussels or guipure, the under one slightly 
raised by a bow of ribbon. The second fall, or 
flounce, is set upon a band of the same rich 
ribbon that forms the knots and streamers in 
front. 

Fig. 4. Omer Mantie.—This mantle is 
formed of ruffles bordered with velvet satin rib- 
bon or braid, and a rich heavy fringe. It is 
rounded behind, and the front is formed of quite 
long ends. This mantle can be made of silk ox 
thin material, such as bardge, tissue, &e. 
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Sprtinc Unpers_teeve.—This stylish then a row of bows of some color to suit the 


Fig. 5. 
sleeve is made of muslin, with a puff of the ~ dress worn, and finished with a row of deep 
same then a row of lace about an inch in width, * handsome lace. 


Fig. 6. 





Fig. 6. Summer UnpERSLEEVE.—This sleeve ; Fig. 7. Sacqur p’Ere.—This beautiful sacque 
is made of illusion. The lower part is formed } we have introduced for the benefit of our young 
of puffs running up about six inches. These lady friends, who, we think, will find it very 
puffs are separated by bands of lace inserting, tasteful, and just the thing for a warm day. It 
and confined at the wrist by a band of the same. { is made of thin muslin, plain or figured; the 
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latter is much the prettier. It has a rowof wide } avery handsome flouncing. This is also round 
inserting down each side of the front, and fin- the sleeves. It may or may not be confined on 
ished with an edge. The neck is finished in the the back with an inserting band. It is perfectly 
same way with inserting and edge, or a small simple, and, at the same time, very pretty. 
collar. The skirt of the sacque is trimmed with 





EMBROIDERY IN SILK. 





EDGE IN EMBROIDERY ANGLAISE. 
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Material.—Twelve yards of blind cord; seven shades 
of green Berlin wool, namely, three skeins of the three 
darkest, four skeins of the three next shades, and eight 
skeins of the two lightest; two skeins of scarlet span- 
gled wool; three balls of silver twine; and one skein of 
wire, No. 26; needle, No. 3, or 18, bell gauge. 


Tue Mat. 


Tuts direction will make a stand for a lamp 
7 inches in diameter, but it can be made either 
larger or smaller. 

Commence with the darkest shade of green, 
and work 4 chain, make it round. 
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In the fol- ; 


CROCHET LAMP-MAT.—CORALS AND SHELLS. 
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lowing rounds the cord is to be worked under 
the stitches, and held so that the rounds lie flat. 

Ist round, with the cord under the stitches. 
Work 3 stitches in one stitch of the foundation, 
4 times. 

2d.—2 stitches in one stitch, 12 times. 

3d.—2 stitches in one stitch, 24 times. 

4th.—6th shade of green; 2 stitches in one 
and 1 plain, 24 times. 

5th.—4 plain, 2 treble, 3 long in one stitch, 
Repeat 7 times more, then 1 plain. 
Cut off the cord and fasten it at the back, by 
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CROCHET LAMP-MAT. 


winding a piece of the wool round the end of 
the cord, and sew it between the ridges formed 
by the last rounds. 

6th.—Same shade of green and the cord ; com- 
mence in the second treble stitch of the last 
round, and leaving an end of the cord, work 3 
plain on the 3 long, carrying the cord under; 
and to form the open space, work *, 10 plain 
stitches on the cord, using it as the foundation, 
then miss 9 stitches of the last round, and work 
3 plain on the next 3 long. Repeat from *, 6 
times more, then 10 plain on the cord, miss 9, 1 
plain on the first stitch of the round. 

7th.—5th shade of green; 5 plain and 2 plain 
in one. Repeat all round. 

8th.—5 plain and 2 plain in one. 
round. 

9th.—2 plain in one and 7 plain. Repeat. 

10th.—4th shade of green ; 2 plain in one and 
8 plain. Repeat. 

11th.—11 plain on the cord as in the 6th round, 
then miss 6 stitches of the last round, work 5 
plain on it, working the cord under. Repeat 15 
times more. Cut off the cord and fasten it at 
the back. 

12#h.—Commence in the 4th stitch of the last 
round, work 4 plain on it, carrying the cord 
under *; then 10 plain on the cord, miss 12 
stitches of the last round, work 4 plain on it. 
Repeat from * 14 times more; then 10 plain on 
the cord, miss 12, 1 plain on the Ist stitch of 
the round. 

13th.—3d shade of green; 19 plain, 2 plain 


Repeat all 


in one. Repeat. 
14th.—14 plain, 2 plain in one. Repeat. 
15th.—15 plain, 2 plain in one. Repeat. 


16th.—2d shade of green; 8 plain, 2 plain in 
one. Repeat. 

17th, 18th, and 19th.—1st shade ; plain. 

201h.—12 plain, 2 plain in one. Repeat. 

2ist.—10 plain on the cord as before, then 
miss 6 stitches of the last round, 4 plain on it. 
Repeat and cut off the cord. 

22d.—Commence on the 3d stitch of the last 
round, work 4 plain on it, carrying the cord 
under; then * 9 plain on the cord, miss 10 
stitches of the last round, work 4 plain on it. 
Repeat from * and ¢nd with 9 plain on the cord, 
miss 10, 1 plain on the Ist stitch. Fasten off. 
If the mat is required larger, a few rounds may 
be added by working 2 stitches in every 12th 
stitch. 

23d.—With the silver twine; 1 chain, miss 2, 
3 treble in one, 1 chain, miss 2. Repeat. 

24th.—3 chain, miss 2, 3 treble in one, 3 chain, 
miss 2, 1 plain in the one plain of the last round. 
Repeat and fasten off. 
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With the scarlet spangled wool, make 18 
chain, then take the fine wire, and leaving an 
end of about 4 inches, place it between the wool 
and the loop on the needle, work 1 chain across 
the wire; then fold the wire back even with the 
other piece, and holding them along the founda- 
tion chain, miss the 1 chain that crosses the wire, 
work 5 plain and 1 single on the foundation 
chain, keeping the doubled wire under the stitch- 
es; leave the wire and work 14 chain. Place 
the long piece of the wire along the chain and 
pass it between the loop and the wool as before. 
Work 1 chain across the wire, fold it back again, 
taking care to leave the same length of the wire 
as the 14 chain; then miss the 1 chain which 
crosses the wire, work 3 plain and 1 single on 
the 14 chain, working the double wire under. 
Leave the wire, make 8 chain, then 1 chain 
across the wire, and fold it back as before ; miss 
1, 3 plain and 1 single on the 8 chain. Always 
leave the wire before working the chain ; 6 chain, 
then 1 chain across the wire, fold it back; miss 
1, 2 plain and 1 single on the 6 chain; then 4 
chain, 1 chain across the wire, fold it back ; miss 
1, 4 plain on the 4 chain, then 1 plain on the 
top of the last single stitch, 1 plain and 1 single 
on the 3 chain between the 3d and 4th divisions ; 
7 chain, 1 chain across the wire, fold it back; 
miss 1, 5 plain and 1 single on the 7 chain; 3 
chain, 1 chain across the wire, fold it back; 
miss 1, 3 plain on the 3 chain, 1 plain on the 
last single stitch, 1 plain on the 1 chain between 
the 5th and 6th divisions, 1 plain on the next 
single stitch, 1 plain on the 1 chain between the 
3d and 4th divisions, 1 plain on the next single 
stitch, 1 plain and 1 single on the 4 chain 
between the 2d and 3d divisions; and for the 

2d Brancu.—10 chain, 1 chain across the 
wire, fold it back, miss 1, 4 plain and 1 single 
on the 10 chain; 7 chain, 1 chain across the 
wire, fold it back; miss 1, 2 plain and 1 single 
on the 7 chain; 5 chain, 1 chain across the wire, 
fold it back; miss 1, 3 plain and 1 single on the 
5 chain, then 5 chain, 1 chain across the wire, 
fold it back; miss 1, 5 plain on the 5 chain, 1 
plain on the last single stitch, 1 plain on the 1 
chain between the divisions; 1 plain on the 
next single stitch; 1 plain and 1 single on the 
Ist stitches of the 4 chain between the divisious ; 
then 6 chain, | chain across the wire, fold it back; 
miss 1, 4 plain and 1 single on the 6 chain; 3 
chain, 1 chain across the wire, fold it back ; miss 
1, 3 plain on the 3 chain; 1 plain on the last 
single stitch; 1 plain on the 1 chain between 
the divisions; 1 plain on the next single stitch, 
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2 plain on the 2 chain between the divisions; 
1 plain on the next single stitch; 2 plain, 1 
single on the 5 chain between the Ist and 2d 
branches; and for the 
3d Brancu.—7 chain, 1 chain across the wire, 
fold it back; miss 1, 3 plain and 1 single on the 
7 chain; 5 chain, 1 chain across the wire, fold 
it back; miss 1, 2 plain and 1 single on the 5 
chain; 8 chain, 1 chain across the wire, fold it 
back; miss 1, 5 plain and 1 single on the 8 chain; 
6 chain, 1 chain across the wire, fold it back; 
miss 1, 6 plain on the 6 chain; 1 plain on the 
last single stitch, then 1 single on the Ist stitch 
of the 2 chain between the divisions; 4 chain, 
1 chain across the wire, fold it back ; miss 1, 4 
plain on the 4 chain; 1 plain on the last single 
stitch; 1 plain on the 1 chain between the divi- 
sions; 1 plain on the next single stitch, then 1 
single on the Ist stitch of the 2 chain between 
the divisions; 6 chain, 1 chain across the wire, 
fold it back ; miss 1, 2 plain and 1 single on the 
6 chain; 2 chain, 1 chain across the wire, fold 
it back; miss 1, 2 plain on the 2 chain, 1 plain 
on the single stitch; 3 plain on the 3 chain 
between the divisions ; 1 plain on the next single 
stitch; 1 plain on the 1 chain between the divi- 
sions; 1 plain on the next single; 3 plain on 
the 3 chain between the 2d and 3d branches; 1 
plain on the next single stitch; 2 plain on the 2 
chain between the Ist and 2d branches; 1 plain 
on the next single stitch, 2 plain on the next 2 
chain, 1 plain on the next single stitch, then 2 
plain, 1 single on the 10 chain. 
4th Brancu.—6 chain, 1 chain across the wire, 
fold it back; miss 1, 2 plain and 1 single on the 
6 chain; 5 chain, 1 chain across the wire, fold 
it back; miss 1, 2 plain, 1 single on the 5 chain; 
4 chain, 1 chain across the wire, fold it back; 
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miss 1, 4 plain on the 4 chain, 1 plain on the 
single stitch, 1 single on the Ist stitch of the 2 
chain between the divisions; 3 chain, 1 chain 
across the wire, fold it back; miss 1, 3 plain on 
the 3 chain; 1 plain on the next single stitch, 
1 plain on the 1 chain, 1 plain on the next single 
stitch, then 3 plain on the next 3 chain; 1 plain 
on the next single stitch ; 7 plain on the 7 chain; 
1 plain on the next single stitch, i1 plain, 1 
single. Fasten off, and repeat 15 times more. 


Tue SHELLS. 


Commence with the silver twine, work 5 chain, 
make it round. 

1st round.—4 chain and 3 plain in the founda- 
tion chain, twice. 

2d.—8 treble in the 4 chain, and 3 plain on 
the 3 plain, twice. 

3d.—(1 plain and 2 plain in one, 4 times), 4 
plain (2 plain in one and 1 plain, 4 times), end 
2 plain. 

4th.—5 treble, 2 long in one stitch twice, 5 
treble, 3 single. Repeat once more. 

5th.—(2 plain in one and 1 plain, 7 times), 3 
plain. Repeat once more. 

6th.—1 chain, miss 1, 3 treble in one stitch, 1 
chain, miss 1, 1 single. Repeat 4 times more, 
then 4 plain, repeat, once more ard fasten off 
the twine. Work 7 shells more the same, and 
sew the foundation of the shells to the 16th 
round of the mat, placing them at equal dis- 
tances. Take a piece of ‘the coral, and place 
the 2d and 3d branches in the inside of the shell, 
bringing the stem round the foundation of the 
shell. Take a 2d piece and place it on the back 
of the shell, so that the ‘1 branch comes to the 
edge of the mat. Repeat and sew them to the 
mat. 























VASE IN POTICHIMANIE. 
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NETTED D’OYLEY. 
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TAKE a square of netting the size required 
for a D’Oyley, and afterwards work the design 
from the pattern given in soft darning cotton, 
always taking care to keep the same number of 
threads in each square, and let all run the same 


way; afterwards, finish with either a netted 
edging or fringe. These D’Oyleys look ex- 
tremely pretty if the netting is in colored cotton 
and the design worked in white cotton. 


VASE IN POTICHIMANITIE. 


(See Plate in front of Book.) 


We give another design for this very pretty 
work, and it will be found much easier than the 
one given in January, as the figures here are 
put on the outside of the jar. Any vase will 
answer; we have found an old grease-jar to suit 
the purpose. 

Earthen vases are used in lieu of glass, and 
they have the merit of superiority of form to 
those ordinarily employed. The vases are care- 
fully colored with oil-paint, and the figures then 
arranged on the outside. The only difficult part 
of the affair is to nicely varnish it afterwards, 
as the varnish must be laid on sufficiently thick 


to make the plain parts of the vase on a leve: 
with those where the flowers are placed. The 
appearance is much more like that of real China 
than when done inside the vase. 

The following letter will interest our readers. 


’ Besides the article on potichimanie, it gives some 


curious facts about flowers. We return our 
thanks to our kind but nameless correspondent. 

**T hope you will not be offended if I give some 
hints, by which your description of the work 
called Potichimanie may be greatly improved. 
The thin glass cream-pitchers, or card-baskets 
for the centre-table may be made to have quite 
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an oriental appearance, if, after the pictures are 
gummed on, and a sufficient number of coats of 
paint have been put on to give the desired shade 
for ground-work, you lay either gold or silver 
leaf round the edge of the picture (on the out- 
side of the glass), either in tendrils or any kind 
of quirkums, as in the Bohemian glass vases; 
these tendrils gracefully encircling or joining 
each picture, or otherwise, to suit the taste. The 
giass card-baskets may be cut by any glazier, 
out of clear white window glass, and after paint- 
ing, joined, as they generally are, either with 
ribbon or gold-paper. The glass looks best when 
painted with a ground-work of ultramarine blue, 
Paris green, or cream-color; the paint ought to 
be put on with a small hog’s-hair brush, such as 
landscape painters use; if poured round the glass 
as you direct, it will not floweven. The gold 
leaf is to be laid, as we do in the papier-mache 
work, or as any painter and glazier will tell the 
ladies how to apply it, either with gum-water or 
the white of egg. 

**T hope some of your fair readers will take the 
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trouble to make some of these articles; they are 
greatly admired when well done, and a great 
ornament for spare rooms as well as parlors. 
And so cheap! The paints that come prepared 
in tubes are the nicest for this work. 

** Just for the amusement of some of your read- 
ers who love flowers as well as I do, I will tell you 
of a singular affair concerning one of my slips. 
I always root slips in water, as I am more success- 
ful in that than by putting them in earth. In 
September last, I put a handful of various kinds 
of slips in a wide-mouthed glass bottle, and as 
fast as the roots came out put them in earth as 
usual ; but one petunia, instead of rooting, started 
up as beautiful and perfect a flower as ever 
bloomed, on the first of January, and now an- 
other has just opened. The joke of it is, there 
is no sign of a root, and, when first cut from the 
bush, there was no bud visible. 

** All the ladies round here have very beautiful 
house plants, but they cannot beat this; ’tis the 
envy and admiration of all beholders.” 

. 
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CASE FOR PRAYER-BOOK OR BIBLE.—_TAMBOUR OR EMBROIDERY. 





WATCH-CASE, BRAIDED. 
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CASE FOR PRAYER-BOOK OR BIBLE, 
TAMBOUR, OR EMBROIDERY. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 
Materials.—Purple velvet, gold-colored crochet silk, 
gold braid, silk for lining, and three gold buttons. 
Work the designs upon the velvet in chain- 
stitch with the silk, or the leaves may be worked 
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in embroidery-stitch, and the circles raised spots. 
In making up, insert a piece of velvet, two inches 
wide, between the sides ; line with silk and edge 
the joinings with braid. An opening must be 
left at the top; this is fastened with buttons, 
and button-heles worked in the piece of velvet. 
A very elegant sermon-case may be knitted from 
the above design. 





WATCH-CASE, BRAIDED. 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 











Fig. 1.—Watch-case, braided on velvet or silk with gold braid. 

Fig. 2.—Pocket to hold the watch, fitting on Fig. 1. 

Fig. 3 is another design, but shows how Figs. 1 and 2 are to be put together. 
VOL. L.—47 
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Receipts, Vc. 





DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS. 
(Second Article.) 


CURRANTS PRESERVED.—Take ripe currants, free 
from stems; weigh them, and take the same weight of 
sugar; put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; boil 
the syrup until it is hot and clear; then turn it over the 
fruit; let it remain one night; then set it over the fire, 
and boil gently, until they are cooked and clear; take 
them into the jars or pots with a skimmer; boil the 
syrup until rich and thick; then pour it over the fruit. 
Currants may be preserved with ten pounds of fruit to 
seven of sugar. Take the stems from seven pounds of 
the currants, and crush and press the juice from the 
remaining three pounds; put them into the hot syrup, 
and boil until thick and rich; put it in pots or jars, and 
the next day secure as directed. 

CuRRANT JeELLY.—Pick fine red, but long ripe, cur- 
rants from the stems; bruise them, and strain the juice 
from a quart at a time through a thin muslin; wring it 
gently, to get all the liquid; put a pound of white sugar 
to each pound of juice; stir it until it is all dissolved ; 
set it over a gentle fire; let it become hot, and boil for 
fifteen minutes; then try it by taking a spoonful into a 
saucer; when cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it 
for a few minutes longer. Or, pick the fruit from the 
siems; weigh it, and put it into a stone pot; set it ina 
kettle of hot water, reaching nearly to the top; let it boil 
until the fruit is hot through, then crush them, and 
strain the juice from them; put a pound of white sugar 
to each pint of it ; put it over the fire, and boil for fitteen 
minutes ; try some in a saucer; when the jelly is thick 
enough, strain it into small white jars, or glass tum- 
blers; when cold, cover with tissue paper, as directed. 
Glass should be tempered by keeping it in warm water 
for a short time before pouring any hot liquid into it, 
otherwise it will crack. 

CURRANT JELLY WITHOUT COOKING. — Press the 
juice from the currants, and strain it; to every pint put 
a pound of fine white sugar; mix them together until 
the sugar is dissolved, then put it in jars, seal them, and 
expose them to a hot sun for two or three days. 

RASPBERRIES.—These may be preserved wet, bottled, 
or made jam or marmalade of, the same as strawberries. 
Raspberries are very good dried in the sun or ina warm 
oven. They are very delicious stewed for table or tarts. 


GOOSEBERRIES PRESERVED.—Take the blossom from 
the end, and take off the stems; finish as directed for 
strawberries and currants. 

To xeerp Rep GoosEeBERRIES.—Pick gooseberries 
when fully ripe, and for each quart take a quarter of a 
pound of sugar and a gill of water; boil together until 
quite a syrup; then put in the fruit, and continue to boil 
gently for fifteen minutes; then put them into small 
stone jars; when cold, cover them close; keep them for 
making tarts or pies. 

CHERRIES PRESERVED.—Take fine large cherries, 
not very ripe; take off the stems, and take out the 
stones; save whatever juice runs from them; take an 
equal weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a tea- 
cup of water for each pound; set it over the fire until it 
is dissolved, and boiling hot; then put in the juice and 
cherries; boil them gently until clear throughout; take 
them from the syrup with a skimmer, and spread them 
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on flat dishes to cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich, 
and quite thick; set it to cool and settle; take the fruit 
into jars or pots, and pour the syrup carefully over; let 
them remain open until the next day; then cover as 
directed. Sweet cherries are improved by the addition 
of a pint of red currant-juice, and half a pound of sugar 
to it, for four or five pounds of cherries. 


To Dry Cuerries.—Take the stems and stones from 
ripe cherries; spread them on flat dishes, and dry them 
in the hot sun or warm oven; pour whatever juice may 
have run from them, a little at a time, over them; stir 
them about, that they may dry evenly. When they are 
perfectly dry, line boxes or jars with white paper, and 
pack them close in layers; strew a little brown sugar, 
and fold the paper over, and keep them in a dry place; 
or put them in muslin bags, and hang them in an airy 
place. 


To Dry CHERRIES.—Having stoned the desired quan- 
tity of good cherries, put a pound and a quarter of fine 
sugar to every pound; beat and sift it over the cherries, 
and let them stand all night. Take them out of the 
sugar, and to every pound of sugar put two spoonfuls 
of water. Boil and skim it well, and then put in the 
cherries ; boil the sugar over them, and next morning 
strain them, and to every pound of syrup put half a 
pound more sugar; boil it till it is a little thicker, then 
put in the cherries, and let them boil gently. The next 
day strain them, put them in a stove, and turn them 
every day till they ure dry. 


RHUBARB. 


RuvBARB TART.—Cut the stalks in lengths of four 
or five inches, and take off the thin skin. If you have a 
hot piate or hearth, lay the pieces in a dish, and pour 
over them a thin syrup of sugar and water; cover with 
anotber dish, and let it simmer very slowly for an hour; 
or simmer in a block-tin saucepan. When cold, make 
into a tart. When tender, it will be sufficient to bake 
the crust. Or, pare the stalks as above, and cut them 
into pieces about an inch long; put them into a basin, 
and sprinkle over and between them a little fine sugar. 
For a quart basin heaped, take a pound of commun 
lump-sugar ; boil it in nearly half a pint of water to a 
thin syrup; when skimmed, put the rhubarb into it, and 
as it simmers shake the pan often over the fire; simmer 
it gently until it greens, when take it off. When cold, 
lay it in the tart-dish, with only as much syrup as will 
make it very moist. Put a light crust over it, and, when 
it is baked, the tart will be done. Quarter the crust, 
and fill the dish with custard or cream. 

M. Soyer, in his famed ‘* Cookery-Book,” recommends 
red forced rhubarb, very young, which put into a pre- 
serving-pan, with one pound of powdered sugar and a 
wineglassful of water; stew it quickly over a sharp fire, 
keeping the rhubarb very red, and the syrup very thick. 
When quite cold, serve upon a crown of puff-paste, 
with a border of appie marmalade. 

Compérr or RuvBARB.—Simmer in a quarter of a 
pint of water six ounces of sugar, and simmer in this 
syrup a pound of pared rhubarb stalks until they are 
tender. L’sbon sugar will answer, but lump-sugar is 
preferable. This wholesome and agreeable preparation 
is well suited for persons of delicate habit, who are 
forbidden to partake of pastry in any form; and, ac- 
companied by a dish of boiled rice, it is preferable for 
children, as well as for invalids, to either tarts or pud- 
dings. 
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Five Ruvears Jam.—Let the rhubarb be drawn on 
a dry day; wipe the stalks clean, but do not wash 
them ; peel off the skin and coarse fibres, and slice the 
stalks thin. To each pound thus prepared allow a 
pound of fine sugar in fine powder; put the fruit in a 
pan, and strew a quarter of the sugar amongst it and 
over it; let it stand until the sugar is dissolved, when 
boil it slowly to a smooth pulp; take it from the fire, and 
stir in the remainder of the sugar by degrees; when it 
is dissolved, boil the preserve quickly until it becomes 
very thick, and leaves the bottom of the pan visible 
when stirred. The time required for preparing this 
preserve will depend on the kind of rhubarb used, and 
the time of year in which it is made: it will vary from 
an hour and a half to two hours and a quarter. The 
juice should be slowly drawn from it at first.—Robin- 
son’s “Art of Curing,’’ §c. 

RHUBARB Jam. (Manchester Receipt.)—Boil gently to- 
gether for three hours an equal weight of fine sugar and 
rhubarb stalks, with the juice and grated rind of a 
lemon to each pound of the fruit. When the true flavor 
of the rhubarb is much liked, the lemon-peel sheuld be 
omitted. A very good jam may be made with six 
ounces less cf sugar to the pound, by boiling the rhu- 
barb gently for an hour before it is added.—Ibid, 


SALADS, MACARONI, ETC. 


SALAD Dressine.—Boil half a pint of cream; thicken 
with the yolk of an egg; a teaspoonful of mustard and 
a small piece of butter, mixed together from the cream 
onthem. Cayenne, salt, and vinegar to the taste. 

ITALIAN SALAD is made by picking the white portion 
of a cold fowl from the bones in small flakes, piling it 
in the centre of a dish, and pouring a salad mixture 
over, enriched with cream; make a wall around with 
salad of any kind, laying the whites of eggs, cut into 
rings, on the top in a chain. 

SPANISH SALAD.—Take whatever salad can be got, 
wash it in many waters, rinse it in a small net, or in 
napkins, till nearly dry; chop up onions and tarragon; 
take a bowl, put in equal quantities of vinegar and 
water, a teaspoonful of pepper and salt, and four times 
as much oil as vinegar and water; mix the same well 
together; take care never to put the lettuce into the 
sauce till the moment the salad is wanted, or it loses all 
crispness and becomes sodden. 

For VINAIGRETTE.—Take any kind of cold meat, 
chop it finely, and lay it in a dish; chop the whites of 
the eggs employed for the salad very finely with small 
onions; add any kind of herb, and pickled cucumbers, 
all chopped finely; make a garnish round the meat, 
serve it with salad mixture, but do not stir it together, 
as it would spoil the appearance of the dish, which 
looks very pretty with the eggs and herbs in a ring. 

CHICKEN SALAD.—Boil a chicken that weighs not 
more than a pound and a half. When very tender, take 
it up and cut it into small strips; then take six or seven 
fine white heads of celery, scrape and wash them, cut 
the white part small, in pieces about three-quarters of 
an inch long; mix it with the meat of the fowl, and, 
just before the salad is sent in, pour over it a dressing 
made in the following way: Boil four eggs hard; rub 
their yolks to a smooth paste with two tablespoonfuls 
of olive-oil, two teaspoonfuls of made mustard, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and one teacupful of strong vinegar. 
Place the delicate leaves of the celery around the edges 
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of the dish. White-heart lettuce may be used instead 
of celery. Any other salad dressing may be used, if 
preferred. 

CoLpsLaw.—Shave as fine as possible a hard head 
of white cabbage, put it in a salad-bowl, and pour over 
it the usual salad dressing. 

Another way is to cut the cabbage-head in two, shave 
it finely, put it in a stewpan with half a teacupful of 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, and a saltspoonful of pepper; cover the stew- 
pan, and set it over a gentle fire for five minutes, shak- 
ing it occasionally. When thoroughly heated, serve it 
as 4 salad. : 

RADISHES.—Radishes should always be freshly gath- 
ered. Let them lie in cold water one hour before serv- 
ing, then cut off all their leaves and almost all their 
stalk; serve them in glasses half filled with water, or 
on a plate. 

Shalots or green onions are sometimes served and eaten 
in the same way. 

To Dress MAcARONI.—Wash and drain as much 
macaroni as you desire for dinner; put it on to boil in 
tepid water. When it is soft enough to pass a fork 
through, take it off, drain it through a colander, wipe 
out the skillet, and return it immediately back again. 
Then add milk enough to half cover it, salt and red 
pepper to your taste, a piece of butter as large as a 
turkey’s egg, and grated cheese as plentifully as you 
please; stew it all together, while stirring it, for five or 
ten minutes; then throw it out into a dish, cover the 
top with grated bread-crumbs, and set it in the oven for 
a few minutes to brown on the top. If left long in the 
oven, it will dry up and become tough and unpalatable. 

Macaroni, MILANESE.— Throw the macaroni in 
boiling wate. with some saltinit. Let it have plenty 
of room, and be well covered with water. Let it boil 
twenty-five minutes; drain it in a colander; then put 
it in a deep dish in alternate layers of macaroni and 
grated cheese; lay on the top slices of fresh butter; 
pour over it milk and cream enough to cover the whole, 
and place the dish in an oven where it can cook at the 
top and bottom equally. In fifteen or twenty minutes, 
it will be done. Serve it up immediately. Too much 
fire will make it dry. 

MACARONI, A L’ITALIENNE.—Take one-quarter of a 
pound of macaroni, and boil it in water till tender; 
thicken half a pint of milk with flour and a small bit 
of butter; add two tablespoonfuls of cream, half a tea- 
spoonful of mustard, a little white pepper, salt, and 
Cayenne; stir into this half a pound of grated cheese ; 
boil all together a few minutes, add the macaroni, make 
all quite hot, and serve. This is the mode adopted at 
the best tables in Florence. 

VERMICELLI is of the same substance as macaroni, 
but made much smaller, and frequently put into meat 
soups, as giving them additional richness; but it is, in 
our country, too sparingly used. To be well made, the 
soup should be thickened with it, and for that purpose 
it is preferable to macaroni. 

SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
Cookery for the Sick and Young Children. (Continued 
from the Aprii number.) 

PREPARING OF Foop.—Milk for the food of infants 
should not be boiled. Boiling altogether alters its pro- 
perties. Either the milk should be brought to a proper 
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heat by the addition of boiling water, or food, such as 
arrowroot, sago, or panada, should be thinned and 
cooled by the addition of fresh milk. It is a common 
and very dangerous error to suppose that the food of 
infants is rendered nourishing by being thickened. They 
do not require thickened food; nor are they capable of 
digesting it. We have heard some nurses boast of a 
young infant taking a teacupful of good thick food that 
the spoon could stand on end in; and we have known 
infants, after performing such a feat, suddenly taken 
off in convulsions, or pining away in bowel-complaints, 
with all the appearance of being starved; the nurse or 
mother wondering what could have caused the child’s 
illness, and least of all connecting it with its feeding. 
Perhaps—we can only say perhaps, for deeply-rooted 
prejudice is not always conquered even by ocular de- 
monstration—perhaps, if they could see the size of the 
vessels through which the food has to pass—some of 
them smaller than a hair—they might be convinced that 
such food was altogether unsuitable and dangerous; 
that the infant’s stomach is altogether unable to digest 
such food and convert it into nourishment, and that it 
cannot be eaten without causing serious pain and injury. 
But ali mothers and nurses are not prejudiced. Some 
are sincerely inquiring after truth, and thankful for in- 
formation that may assist them in the management of 
the important charge placed in their hands. These may 
be induced to give a fair trial to methods of feeding 
recommended by long and careful experience. Infants 
to whom the mother can afford a regular supply require 
no other food than that from the breast for at least four 
months, and are far better, more truly nourished, and 
more healthy, by never taking any other food for that 
period or longer. But if the supply prove insufficient, 
or if circumstances be such that the infant must be 
brought up altogether without the breast, the best sub- 
stitute is fresh, pure cow’s milk and water, without 
any kind of thickening. On this food alone many fine 
healthy children have been supported eight, ten, or 
twelve months. No variety is required, so long as the 
child appears plump and satisfied. It may then be 
brought to eat a piece of upper crust of good, pure bread, 
or a thin slice of bread and butter, or it may for a few 
weeks be fed with one, and then with two, meals a day 
of arrowroot, or tops and bottoms, prepared as hereafter 
directed ; the other meals being still simply milk and 
water. 

The milk for this purpose should be fresh at least 
twice a day. Some persons, who have the means at 
command, milk a cow for the purpose yet more fre- 
quently; but there is little if any advantage attending 
this plan. Cream is sometimes used in preference to 
milk, it being the lightest as well as the richest part of 
the production. In this case it must-be diluted in pro- 
portion, and must never have stood more than twelve 
hours. 


To PREPARE MILK AND WATER FOR AN INFANT.— 
For a very young infant, begin with two-thirds new 
miik and one-third boiling water; this will bring it to 
the warmth of milk from the cow. In the water dis- 
solve a very few grains each of sugar and salt; then 
add the milk. The quantity of sugar and salt for a 


meal should not exceed what will lie on the tip of a 
salt-spoon. If cream be used, begin with the proportion 
of four-fifths water to one-fifth cream. Of course, time 
must be allowed to bring it to a proper coolness. It 
should never be taken warmer than milk from the cow. 
As the child grows older, the proportion of milk may be 
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increased as it is found to agree, till only new milk is 
taken, or only so much boiling water added as just to 
take off the chill. The richest proportion in which 
cream should be used is one-third to two-thirds water. 

Milk and water, the common drink of children, and 
sometimes of sick persons, is often prepared in a care- 
less manner, and rendered disgusting and unwholesome. 
The milk should be fresh, the water fast boiling; at 
least as much milk as water should be allowed, and it 
should be mixed the instant it is to be used. Thus 
made, it is a pleasant and wholesome drink. White 
upon the article of drinks, it may be as well to mention 
some others, which, however simple, are often spoiled 
in the preparation. 

ToaAst-WATER should be made a quarter of an hour 
before the time of using. For a large jug of water, a 
piece of bread about three inches square and one inch 
thick will be sufficient. It may be either crumb or top 
crust. Toast it very slowly, so that every part be 
browned and hardened; but take care that it does not 
catch fire. The water may be either fresh drawn from 
the spring, or it may have been boiled and left to become 
cold. The latter is sometimes prepared for invalids, 
but does not taste so fresh and lively. Have the water 
standing ready at hand, and plunge the toast in it as it 
is taken hot from the fire. If the water is poured upon 
the toast, the bread is broken and the water thickened. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TOILET. 

A CosmMETic.—Buttermilk is certainly a good cosme- 
tic—to those who do not prefer exercise, plain diet, and 
frequent use of plain soap and water. 

CURE FOR CHILBLAINS.—Before the skin is broken, 
rub the chilblain gently once a day with a little caustic, 
and in about a week it will completely disappear. 





CAMPHORATED TOOTH-PAsTE.—A subscriber re- 
commends the following as the best article for the teeth 
that can be used: Camphor, half an ounce; prepared 
chalk, two ounces ; scuttlefish-bone (powdered), half an 
ounce; rose pink, half an ounce; honey in sufficient 
proportion to make the whole into a paste. The “‘ Rose 
Tooth-Paste” is made by the mere substitution of otto 
of roses for camphor; and the same paste is sold under 
various names and appearances by similar substitutions. 


BatsaM Dye.—Phe fresh leaves of the common gar- 
den balsam, pounded together with a small quantity of 
alum, impart an orange-colored dye to wool, hair, and 
the human skin, similar to that of the “henna” or 
“kina” so much used in eastern countries, and the 
balsam leaves are sometimes employed as a substitute. 
The dye is applied in the form of a paste, and is left on 
for more or less time, according to the depth of the hue 
required. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Diamonp CemEeNT.—The best cement for broken 
china or glass is that sold under the name of diamond 
cement, which is colorless, and resisis moisture. This 
is made by soaking isinglass in water till it is soft, and 
then dissolving it in proof spirit. Add to this a little 
gum-ammoniac; or galbanum and mastic, both dissolved 
in as little alcohol as possible. When the cement is to 
be used, it must be gently liquefied by placing the phial 
containing it in boiling water. The phial must be well 
closed by a good cork, not by a glass stopper, as this 
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may become fixed. It is applied to the broken edges 
with a camel’s-hair pencil. 

To WHITTEN LinEN THAT HAS TURNED YELLOW.— 
Cut up a pound of fine white soap into a gallon of milk, 
and hang it over the fire in a wash-kettle. When the 
soap has entirely melted, put in the linen, and boil it 
half an hour. Then take it out; have ready a lather 
of soap and warm water; wash the linen in it, and 
then rinse it through two cold waters, with a very little 
blue in the last. 

STain MrxtTuRE.—Take an cunce of sal-ammoniac 
(or hartshorn), and an ounce of salt of tartar; mix 
them well, put them into a pint of soft water, and bottle 
it for use, keeping it very tightly corked. Pour a little 
of this liquid into a saucer, and wash in it those parts 
of a white article that have been stained with ink, mil- 
dew, fruit, or red wine. When the stains have by this 

“process been removed, wash the article in the usual 
manner. 

EXCELLENT FuRNITURE PoLisu.—Gum-arabic, half 
an ounce; dissolve this in four tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, add one pint of cold-drawn linseed oil and one 
ounce of turpentine, and shake well together. If the 
furniture is French-polished, it must be taken off. In 
using the above at first, it is best to lay it on over night, 
and wipe it off with linen cloths in the morning; it will 
require to be repeated many times before the desired 
effect is produced; but it will amply repay the trouble. 
For dining-tables it is particularly recommended, as 
the hot plates will not mark it. 








To CrysTALuizeE Giass Wixnpows.—Make a hot 
saturated solution of Epsom salts, or, still better, sal- 
ammoniac. Wet the glass windows with this solution, 
laid on equally with a paint-brush. The moisture will 
evaporate, and the salt be deposited. 


Puppine Uniqve.—A quarter pound of raw pota- 
toes, scraped ; a quarter pound of raw carrots, scraped ; 
a quarter pound of currants, and the same quantity 
each of suet, chopped fine, and flour; a little salt and 
allspice. Mix all these well together, and make it the 
consistence of a pudding for boiling, by stirring in mo- 
lasses; about two tablespoonfuls will be enough, or it 
may require rather more. This should be put into a 
greased pudding-mould, and boiled two hours. It may 
be served up either with or without sweet sauce. 





Parlor Amusements. 


SCIENTIFIC, 


AncRAM LEAD Mines, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
February 23, 18565. 

L. A. Goprey, Esq@.—Str: In the March number of 
the “‘ Lady’s Book,” under the head of “ Parlor Amuse- 
ments,’’ you give a chemical mixture composed of “ oil 
or spirit of oil,” common water, and iron filings. Now, 
Ido not know what oil you allude to, or what you mean 
by “spirit of oil;’? but no inflammable or explosive 
“ vapars,’’ or any “ chemical illumination,’ can be pro- 
duced by the mixture of any fixed or essentisi oil, 
water, and iron filings. The only substances that I am 
aware of, which will produce any violent chemical ac- 
tion with water and iron filings, are the stronger acids, 
as the sulphuric and nitric. The former, when so mix- 








ed, will decompose the water, the oxygen uniting with 
the metal, and hydrogen gas will be disengaged. This 
gas is highly inflammable, but not very explosive, unless 
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mixed in certain proportions with atmospheric air, omy- 
gen, or chlorine. The phosphuretted hydrogen gas de- 
scribed in your “ Fiery Fountain” will burn rapidly, and 
with a slight explosion, when it comes in contact with 
the atmosphere. Carburetted hydrogen, the “damps’’ 
of coal mines, is also inflammable, and, when mixed 
with air, as it sometimes exists in mines, is very ex- 
plosive—and these are the only gaseous mixtures pro- 
duced without the aid of heat, of which I am aware, 
which are explosive or inflammable, and none of them 
can be made by the method stated in your “ Chemical 
Illuminations.” Your ob’t serv’t, C. NIVER. 

Note. Alcoholic and ethereal vapors are explosive, 
but they require the aid of heat, unless mixed with 
camphor or turpentine, when their vapor is said to be 
explosive. 

Water-Gilding upon Silver.—Take copper-flakes, on 
which pour strong vinegar; add alum and salt in equal 
quantities; set them on a fire, and, when the vinegar 
is boiled till it becomes one-fourth part of its original 
quantity, throw into it the metal you design to gild, and 
it will assume a copper color. Continue boiling it, and 
it will change into a fine gold color. 


A Water which gives Silver a Gold Color.—Take sul- 
phur and nitre, of each an equal quantity; grind then 
together very fine, and put them into an unglazed ves- 
sel; cover and lute it well; then set it over a slow fire 
for twenty-four hours; put what remains into a strong 
crucible, and let it dissolve; put it into a phial, and 
whatever silver you anoint with it will have a gold color. 


A Water to give any Metal a Gold Color.—Take fine 
sulphur and pulverize it; then boii some stale spring 
water; pour it hot upon the powder, and stir it well 
together; boil it again, and pour into it an ounce of 
dragon’s blood. After it is well boiled, iake it off and 
filter it through a fine cloth; pour this water into a 
matrass (a chemical vessel), after you have put it in 
what you design to color; ciose it well, and boil it a 
third time, and the metal will be a fine gold color. 

Another way.—Take hepatic aloes, nitre, and Roman 
vitriol, of each equal quantities, and distil them with 
water in an alembic till all the spirits are extracted ; it 
will at last yield a yellowish water, which will tinge 
any sort of metal of a gold color. 


To give Silver-plate a Lustre—Dissolve alum in a 
strong ley, and scum it carefully; them mix it up with 
soap, and wash your silver utensils with it, using a 
linen rag. 

To take Impressions of Cows, Medals, &c.—Cut fish- 
glue, or isinglass, into small pieces, immerse it in clear 
water, and set it on a slow fire; when gradually dis- 
solved, let it boil slowly, stirring it with a wooden 
spoon, and taking off the scum. The liquor being suffi- 
ciently adhesive, take it off the fire, let it cool a little, 
and then pour it on the medal or coin you wish to copy, 
having first rubbed the coin over with oil. Let the 
composition lay about the thickness of a dollar on the 
medal. Then set it in a moderate air, neither too hot 
nor too cold, and let it cool and dry. When it is dry, it 
will loosen itself; you will find the impression correct, 
and the finest strokes expressed with the greatest accu- 
racy. You may give a most pleasing effect to the com- 
position by mixing any color with it—red, yellow, blue, 
green, &c.—-and if you add a little parchment size to it, 
it will make it harder and better. The size is made by 
gently simmering the cuttings of clear white parchment 
in a pipkin, with a little water, till it becomes adhesive. 























EDITORS’ TASLE. 


THE OLD WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


Ah me! full sorely is my heart forlorn 
To think how modest worth neglected lies, 
While partial Fate doth with his blast adorn 
Such deeds alone as pride and pomp disguise ; 
Deeds of ill sort, and mischievous emprise; 
Lend me thy clarion, goddess! Let me try 
To sound the praise of Merit ere it dies. 
SHENSTONE. 


Tue “Eastern Question” and the “Four Points’ 
were not matters of much interest in this Western 
World till the war in the Crimea made itself a name. 
Since then, our reading public, or, properly speaking, 
the American people, have given unusual attention to 
the foreign news. The editors of the leading English 
journals have shown themselves vigorous and brave in 
exposing the errors of their government. Indignant at 
the miserable position to which certain incapable Old 
Men have reduced the noble British army in the Crimea, 
thus causing an indelible stain on England’s glory, 
these writers denounce unsparingly such men and 
measures. 

But why, in the name of history, truth, and reason, 
do they compare those blundering captains and effete 
statesmen to ‘“‘ Old Women??? 

We feel indignant at this reproach cast on our kins- 
women over the water, and for the love of justice we 
are constrained to defend their cause. The question is 
not in regard to the natural abilities of the sexes; but 
whether men found unfitted, either by selfishness or 
senility, for their duties of office, shall still be con- 
sidered equal to Old Women, no matter how well and 
wisely these last have fulfilled their duties in the station 
whereunto God has called them. 

As the comparisons have been drawn from men in 
public life, we must see how women in like circum- 
stances have conducted themselves. 

There was a certain Old Woman named Elizabeth, 
somewhat celebrated in history, who once ruled the 
British realms. Would she have permitted her Fnglish 
soldiers to wear French uniforms, because she had 
helplessly neglected to provide clothing for her own 
troops? Not she. Nor did any half barbaric prince smile 
at the purposeless waste of English gold and English 
blood while her officers commanded. 

The Russians, also, once had an Old Woman to direct 
their affairs; and the sway Catherine II. maintained 

er ali the cabinets of Europe is too well known to 
need amplification. The plans and purposes of her 
far-seeing and vigorous mind, never relaxed to her dying 
day, are now in progress, being dutifully carried out by 
her descendants. The British feel her influence at this 
moment, and her spirit animates the Russian as he 
hurls defiance on the besiegers of Sevastopol. 

Another Old Woman, Maria Theresa, was the noblest 
sovereign that ever ruled Austria; the hero of that age. 
Frederick the Great, supported by the hest troops of 
Europe, found himself baffled by the wisdom of her 
measures and the firmness of her character. 





_ 





But to return to English annals. If modern politi- 
cians, as we see is often the case, refuse to learn by the 
prosaic teachings of history, we can summon the Muse 
of Poetry to support our argument. Poetry, from the 
days of “‘ Agamemnon,” has been the embalming power 
which has preserved the fame of nations and of great 
captains. 


“ While kings, in dusky darkness hid, 
Leave but a nameless pyramid.” 


All antiquarians go to early poems and ballads as 
legitimate sources of information, and find authority 
there when history has done nothing. Among such 
poems England possesses one of undoubted authenticity, 
as no historian has ever impugned its legends. Let us 
examine this authority, in regard to the characteristics 
of Old Women. Our readers can easily follow our illus- 
trations, for the poems in question have enjoyed a wide 
popularity, far surpassing that of the Niebelungenlied ; 
indeed, few books have given more unalloyed pleasure, 
or reached so many editions, as the delightful melodiey 
of “Mother Goose.” Only of her may we truly say, 
what the great lexicographer said of Shakspeare— 

“Time, which is constantly washing away the base- 
legs fabrics of other poets, passes without injury over 
the adamant of’? Mother Goose. Now, her allusions to 
the Old Women of England are remarkable for their pith 
and meaning; and may be divided into three distinct 
practical sagas. We give this title by way of being a 
little fashionably obsolete, but in fact the arrangement 
is a sort of the “three orders’ system. 

First we have the simple representative of the people, 
the hones} painstaking bourgeoise, in the “old woman 
who lived in a shoe.’”? Notwithstanding the narrow 
limits of this simple unsheltered abode, she there brought 
up a large family; brought them up in excellent habits, 
with proper discipline. Hers was no sinecure office. 
With her own hands did she wash their faces; with her 
own hands did she whip them all soundly when they 
deserved it; she sent them to bed early of course, and 
maintained them on the wholesome, nutritious diet of 
broth, which the famished English soldiers in the Cri- 
mea would have found so delicious. We have no doubt 
that it was similar to the famous “black broth” of the 
Spartans. Of course, offspring so educated formed a 
hardy, honest, and active race; these were the people 
from whom descended the Greshams of commerce, the 
Arkwrights of industrial invention, and the soldiers who 
fought and won at Agincourt, Blenheim, and Waterloo. 

Next comes the representative of the gentry of Eng- 
land in the cultivated and elegant Old Woman who 
“rode to Banbury Cross.” The arts, with all their soft- 
ening influences, were cherished by her; were taken 
about, polishing and enlightening every part,of the 
Island of Great Britain :— 


* She will have music wherever she goes.”’ 


How significant of the power of old women in promot- 
ing civilization! Music is the soul of progress. Plato 
includes in it “eloquence, history, and poetry ;” and 
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then he adds: “‘ One cannot infringe the laws of music 
without infringing, at the same time, the laws of the 
State !”” 

Now, we come tu the third and highest class of the 
“Old Women of England.” Their type is she who 
mounted “ so high,’’ 


* To sweep the cobwebs off the sky !” 


Noble enterprise! Heroic old woman! She was not 
of the class intended to “live in a shoe;” “to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer!” Nor did she belong to 
the order who, in peaceful shades, cultivate “divine 
philosophy,” “ though musical as is Apollo’s lute.” She 
had a loftier destiny. She was set in a high place, and 
her duty was to mount higher. She did it. No paltry 
delays; no half measures ; no palavering protocols; no 
doubt as to results. Excelsior! She was up and doing, 
waving her broom proudly as Wellington might his baton 
of office; and no doubt she accomplished successfully 
what she had proudly announced was her aim. 

Would that her spirit could animate the actions of 
England’s old men in power; that her wisdom could 
penetrate into their cabinets and “ confused councils,” 
sweeping off the cobwebs of official stupidity now lying 
like a wet blanket over the horizon of England’s former 
greatness. There seems little hope of this, however; the 
tendency is, we fear, inevitably downward. We come 
to this conclusion sorrowfully, not from the humiliations 
England has suffered in the war she is now waging, but 
from the spirit her leading minds evince under these 
misfortunes. 

Instead of calling forth that noble heroism which hon- 
ors woman and the “ mighty dead,’’ though an enemy, 
there is a tone of ferocious exultation in’the English 
journals concerning the death of the late Emperor Nicho- 
las, which is perfectly savage. From the Camanches, 
this impotent hatred, that would delight to scalp or 
feast on a dead enemy, might be expected; but from 
Britons, from Christians, such sentiments are, beyond 
expression, revolting. This unfurtunate, as well as 
unholy exultation, has done more than any other 
circumstance since the war commenced to turn the 
heart of America from England. 

But we will hope that the British people are not consent- 
ing to all the sentiments put forth by the public journals. 
The people must feel proud of those real Old Women who 
have made England’s moral glory a light and guide for 
the women of all nations. The names of More, Edge- 
worth, Baillie, Fry, Porter, and Mitford are associated 
with duties well performed even in old age; and their 
memories will be held in respect when those men who 
now govern the destinies of Great Britain would be, but 
for their miserable blunderings, forgotten. The only 
pure, unclouded ray of glory for England, which now 
beams over the Eastern war, is gathered from the dis- 
interested good works of a woman. “A distinguished 
member of Parliament,” who visited Constantinople and 
the Crimea, has deposed that he met with but two per- 
sons who seemed to be possessed of common sense, and 
they were Omar Pasha and Miss Nightingale. 


DEATHS OF AMERICAN LADIES ABROAD.— Mrs. 
Mary Cass, wife of Lewis Cass, Jr., our Chargé at Rome, 
died in the Eternal City lately; and Mrs. Schroeder, 
wife of our minister at Stockholm, and daughter to Col. 
Seaton, of the “ National Intelligencer,” died at the 
Swedish capital. She was an intimate friend of Frede- 


rika Bremer. 
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NEW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


WE have before us the “ Sixth Annual Report of the 
Female Medical Education Society,” and we are rejoiced 
to find that the people of Boston are most successfully 
carrying out this great reform. The Society numbers 
dyer one hundred and fifty life members, enrolling the 
most distinguished names in Massachusetts and other 
New England States. The society has also about one 
thousand yearly members and donors, and the money 
contributed by these during the last year amounts to 
over three thousand dollars. The Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has granted one thousand dollars a year, for 
five years, to this Female Medical College; thus with 
the benefactions afforded, the Faculty are enabled to 
reduce the price of tuition to thirty-five dollars per term 
of four months. Board can be obtained at a reasonable 
rate; and altogether this Medical College is now with- 
out any doubt the best for women to be found in our 
land. The Professors are men of high moral character, 
who believe the Bible, and keep their institution free 
from the crazy isms of the day. The young women who 
graduate there will go out, we trust, as women, to become 
physicians for their own sex and for children, without 
any ambitious pretension to “ put on a broadcloth suit,’’ 
and act the rivals of male physicians. The spirit of 
the report is eminently wise and true. The writer says: 
* Above a hundred pupils have been connected with the 
College, who have come from all the New England and 
several of the other States, and are widely scattered in 
their mission of usefulness. Most of these have confined 
their studies to departments of practice relating to their 
own sex, and in which there is an immediate and 
urgent demand for their services. Many are extensively 
employed in obstetric practice; one, in this city, having 
attended above jive hundred cases in the last five years, 
and with a success that cannot be surpassed, if equalled, 
by the most renowned professors of the art. Indeed, it 
is her success, together with the natural preference for 
a female attendant, that has thus given her six times 
as large a practice as the male physicians of the city 
have on an average in this department. Others have 
pursued the prescribed three years’ course of study and 
attendance upon lectures, and are usefully and profitably 
employed as physicians for their own sex and children, 
This is what might be expected; for the practice of 
midwifery, and the treatment of diseases peculiar to 
females, will pass into the hands of women as naturally 
as the material world obeys the law of gravity. 

Presiding over the nativity of mankind has devolved 
upon women in all ages, from the days of the ‘ Hebrew 
midwives’ to the present time; and in all nations, with 
trifling exceptions, and those chiefly of a recent date. 
In our own country, it is hardly a century since men 
began to assume these duties. Medical schools have 
been open to males only; the light of advancing science, 
and the improvements effected by professional skill and 
experience, have been confined to them; women, though 
with superior natural adaptations for acquiring and 
using this knowledge, have been left in ignorance, and 
have thus become helpless, and almost entirely depend- 
ent on men for aid. The present state of things, then, 
is a modern innovation, brought about by the force of 
circumstances, and will give place to old and approved 
customs when women have equal advantages with men 
in acquiring medical knowledge and professional skill. 

* * * * o * * 

“ Besides being distributed among the public, there 

are many positions in which female physicians are 
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especially needed. One of the graduates of the last 
term of the New England Female Medical College is 
now located in the South Hadley Female Seminary, as 
a teacher in physiology and sanitary science, and a 
medical adviser to the three hundred young ladies there 
assembled. How much more useful than a medical 
man she may be, in that position, to attend the sick, 
and, what is more important, to prevent sickness, by 
early instruction and counsel, every one can readily 
understand. Hundreds of ladies, thus uniting the 
qualifications of teacher and physician, are needed in 
the female seminaries of the country. Let the principals 
and trustees of these institutions select and send candi- 
dates to a Female Medical College, with a view to their 
returning as physicians. So also should the female 
teachers in our public schools attend the Medical 
College, at least one term. For this reason, the insti- 
tution is quite as important to the cause of public 
education as is a normal school, and may be as properly 
and profitably aided by the State. The Massachusetts 
Legislature of 1860 passed an act requiring physiology 
and hygiene to be taught in public schools. This Medi- 
cal College is just the institution te qualify female 
teachers to carry out that act of the Legislature. 

* Women are needed as physicians in the female de- 
partments of our insane and other hospitals. Doubtless, 
scores and hundreds of the unfortunate female inmates 
of lunatic asylums might, by the tact, and skill, and 
sympathy of a physician of their own sex, be restored 
to bodily and mental health, who otherwise would be 
put upon the list of the hopeless and incurable. 

o * * * * * * * * . 7 

Women should be introduced as auxiliaries into the 
medical profession because it is incomplete and defective 
without them; as much so as the profession of teaching 
would be without female teachers. Indeed, the awk- 
wardness, embarrassment, and ill-success of medical 
practice, in consequence of this one-sided state of things, 
are far greater than they would be in the business of 
teaching! 

“It may here be suggested to female teachers who 
cannot endure the confinement, the constant wear, and 
nervous exhaustion of the school-room, that they will 
find the study and practice of medicine more conducive 
to their health, on account of the greater variety and 
intermittent nature of its duties, and the more frequent 
contact with the fresh air. Those, however, who do not 
choose to go from patient to patient may attend to office- 
practice, or find situations in hospitals or female semi- 
naries. 

“ Great benefit must result to the health and physical 
well-being of society from the sanitary and medical 
education of women.” 

We cordially commend the “‘ New England Female 
Medical College” to women who wish to pursue the 
study of medicine in the best, as well as the cheapest 
school. Address Samuel Gregory, M. D., Boston, Mass. 


Last WoRpDs OF THE EMPEROR.—When Nicholas 
was convinced he could not survive, he showed that 
calm submission to the divine will which marks the 
Christian soul, while his warm affections for his family 
were displayed in the most touching manner. After he 
had devoutly partaken of the holy communion, he kissed 
his children, and bade each a solemn adieu, with words 
of advice and consolation. His wife alone remained in 
the chamber of death; and when, in her great sorrow, 
she expressed the wish that she could die with him, he 
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checked her, saying: ‘“‘ No, do not wish that. Live for 
my sake ; live and be the centre of the family.” Then 
he requested her to read to him the “ Lord’s Prayer.” 
When she came to the words: “‘ Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” Nicholas responded, fervently : 
“ Always, always, always.” Soon he added: “I hope 
God will open his arms for me.” 


ORIGIN OF THE HUDSON. 


BY SARAH J. HALE. 


GATHERED from earth’s fossil pages, 

Where the print of time is seen, 
In the far-off dusky ages, 

Long before the world was green, 
List a weird and wondrous story : 

How the lords of earth and flood, 
In the strife for love and glory, 

Like the gods of battle stood ; 
And the stoutest heart will quiver 

While the thrilling tale is told, 
How the gentle Hudson River 

Through the Palisades was rolled. 


On voleano’s arm uplifted 

From the burning heart of earth, 
Burst the granite rough and rifted, 

And our skeleton hills had birth. 
One sweet fount of water only 

To the thirsting rocks was given; 
‘Mid the chaos, gray and lonely, 

Like an eye that looks to Heaven, 
Lay the Lake of Wonder,* seeming 

Vast and vague as visions seem 
When the soul is lost in dreaming, 

Till the world appears a dream. 


O’er this wilderness of terrors 
Reigned two night-born demons then, 
Fierce with passions, dark with errors 
Sin has since transferred to men. 
Oron near the lake had throned him, 
Veiled in shadows cold and grim, 
And the trembling waters owned him, 
Shrinking from their rocky brim. 
Kolon o’er the hills was roaming; 
And at times his glances grew 
Fiery as the clouds at gloaming, 
When the sun would tremble through. 


Proud and stern as Demogorgon, 
Thus the rival demons wait 

Till from ocean’s storm-played organ 
Pealed the thunder tone of fate: 

Who a rill of diamond water 
To the sea shall first convey, 

He shall wed the Atlantic’s daughter, 
And a world shall own his sway.” 

Oron heard, and shouted: “ Never 
Shall my lake a tribute give !” 

Kolon heard, and sighed: “‘ Forever 
In this desert must I live?” 


z 


As the mind its doubt is clearing, 
Yielding to a hopeful mood ; 
As the heart its goal is nearing, 
Seeking earnestly the good, 
* Kitahi-gummi, or Lake of Wonder, was the Indian 
name of Lake Superior. 
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Thus did Kolon win the blessing, 
Wishing he could others bless: 
On a rock his foot was pressing, 
When, as soft as love’s caress, 
Oozed a spring of diamond water, 
Down the mountain took its way, 
And he felt that Ocean’s daughter*® 
Would the precious boon repay. 


Parting mountains, ploughing valleys, 
Gently on its course he led ; 

From the spring’s exhaustless chalice 
Soon he filled a rivulet’s bed; 

In the baptism Earth rejoices. 
Hark! a deeper tone is stirred, 

Now like happy human voices, 
Now like hum of cities heard, 

Till where Albany is risen, 
There glad Kolon bowed the knee 

Then, like strong man freed from prison, 
Rolled the river toward the sea! 


Freshly rose life’s first sweet savor— 
Oh, the winds have caught its breath! 
And to Oron waft the flavor; 
Tis to him the scent of death! 
Rivalry and pride contending— 
* Perish all or win the crown!’ 
Now his trembling lake he’s rending, 
Now he tramples Huron down ; 
With a blow, St. Clair is shattered! 
Out the maddened waters rushed, 
And the rocks like rain are scattered, 
While broad Erie’s depths he crushed. 


Passion’s headlong course is downward, 
Once allowed the soul to sway; 
Oron’s anger, urging onward, 
Lost the power to guide his way. 
Writhing, struggling ’mid the current, 
O’er a precipice he fell, 
And Niagara’s awful torrent 
Still reverberates his yell, 
As the foam high hurling sunward, 
From the dread abyss he leaps, 
And, like maelstrom whirling onward, 
Scooped Ontario’s caverned deeps. 


Kolon’s ear has caught the clangor. 
“ Ah,” he cried, in trusting tone, 
“ Love is mightier far than anger, 
And the prize shall be mine own 
Then he clove the hills asunder 
With a blow that lightning mocks, 
And, like bolts of blasting thunder, 
Over Oron hurled the rocks! 
Thus will God the good deliver, 
Thus will Love his empire hold, 
Surely as the Hudson River 
Through the Palisades was rolled. 
Crovp.—A medical correspondent of the “ New 
Hampshire Journal of Medicine” states that for three 
years he has used alum in croup, and in all thaf time 
hag not seen a fatal case which was treated with it 
from the beginning. He usually gave about ten grains, 
‘ace in ten minutes, until vomiting is induced, using at 
tne same time tartar emetic or the hive syrup freely ; the 
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latter subduing the inflammation, while the alum has 
more of a repulsive action. 

JENNY LIND AND THE OPERA.—The London “ Morn- 
ing Advertiser” says: “Jenny Lind has entered into an 
engagement to revisit England in her professional capa- 
city. From religious scruples, she has determined never 
more to appear before the public under any circum- 
stances which could be construed into giving her sanc- 
tion to theatrical or operatic performances. She has 
further resolved that all her future exhibitions before 
the public shall partake more or less of the character of 
sacred music; and, with this view, she has, we are in- 
formed, stipulated that she shall sing only in Exeter 
Hall. She is expected here some time in the month of 
April. Our readers are aware that Jenny Lind is now 
the mother of two children.” 

We hope she will visit America again after her en- 
gagement in London is fulfilled. Sacred music is her 
forte, and she will find here a warm appreciation of her 
genius thus dedicated, as it were, to Heaven. 

THOUGHTS TO BE REMEMBERED.—True joy is a sin- 
cere and sober emotion; and they are miserably out 
who take laughing for rejoicing; the seat of it is within, 
and there is no cheerfulness like the resolutions of a 
brave mind.—Seneca. 

Learning puffeth men up; words are but wind, and 
learning is nothing but words ; ergo, learning is nothing 
but wind.—Swi/ft. 

The patient mule, which travels night and day, will, 
in the end, go further than the Arabian courser.—Per- 
sian Researches. 

Invincible fidelity, good humor, and complacency of 
temper outlive all the charms of a fine face, and make 
the decay of it invisible.—Tattler. 


Notice TO CONTRIBUTORS.—The editors beg it to be 
distinctly understood that they can in no case under- 
take to return rejected manuscripts unless the request 
comes with the article, and then stamps must be inclosed 
to pay return postage. It is best for correspondents to 
keep a copy of the manuscripts they send. All commu- 
nications requiring private answers must contain a 
stamp to pay return postage. 

The following articles will appear when we have 
room: “ Curiosities’”’—* Contentment”—“ A daughter’s 
Love’’—* Epistle and Poem’”—“ From Home again”— 
“Trials of a Housekeeper’’ (very good !)—‘* Memories. 
Leaf Ist” (we shall be glad to see the other leaves)— 
“Rosa Bell”—** Requiescat in Pace”—“ To Lizzie”— 
“The Trees in Winter’—*“ The Well of Isadore’’—and 
My Mother.” 

The following are declined : “* Too late””—“ A Wail of 
Shame’’—* Song’’—“ To Ella” —“ A Welcome to Spring” 
—*The Husband”— Adieu”—“ Two Transiations,”’ 
sent from Hudson, N. Y. (our drawers are full; we sel- 
dom publish translations; the manuscripts will be re- 
turned, if wanted)—* Pride must be humbled”’—* Mrs. 
Grey’s Lesson in Book-keeping” (too complimentary; we 
thank the writer, but our readers might not)—“ The 
Dying Bride”—‘ Shadows”—* The Meeting’’—“ The 
Errand Boy’s Story’’—‘ Gladness”—“ Ode to Summer” 
—* White-winged Peace’’—*“ Benevolent Societies”— 
«“ 4 Lark”—and “ Nothing to love.” Gamma’s article 
would be excellent for a newspaper. He can have it at 
the office of the “ Lady’s Book.” 
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Booxs By MarL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :-— 

PATENT OFFICE AND PATENT LAWS; or, a 
Guide to Inventors, and a Book of Reference for Judges, 
Lawyers, Magistrates, and others. With appendices. By 
J. G. Moore, author of “ China and the Indies,” etc., 
and late of the Interior Department of the United States. 
The title of this work sufficiently explains the nature of 
its contents. The author is a practical man, fully ac- 
quainted with the official details necessary to be observed 
in communications with the officers of the government 
on the particular subjects to which his book relates. 
The volume contains an amount of precautionary and 
practical advice, which cannot be otherwise obtained 
than through judicial proceedings, which too frequently 
embarrass, if they do not ruin, those who have the mis- 
fortune to appeal to such tribunals. It was a familiar 
adage, in times less progressive than the present, that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. This 
book will put you in the way of understanding and 
securing your rights under the law, and will, therefore, 
if you are capable of understanding the advice it con- 
tains, prevent useless litigation, and consequent loss of 
time and money. 

From CHARLES ScRIBNEK, New York, through Par- 
ry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

THE MOST EMINENT ORATORS AND STATES- 
MEN OF ANCIENT AND MODERNTIMES. Contain- 
ing Sketches of their Lives, Specimens of their Eloquence, 
and an Estimate of their Genius. By David A. Harsha. 
This is a handsome volume of upwards of five hundred 
pages. The intimate relation which these extracts from 
celebrated speeches and orations bear to important his- 
torical events, and the careful manner in which that 
connection has been explained by the author, render 
this a most valuable work of history and biography, as 
well as of the finest specimens of public oratory. It is 
deserving of a wide circulation, which will no doubt be 
secured for it wherever its merits can be justly appre- 
ciated. 

THE RAG-BAG. A Collection of Ephemera. By N. 
Parker Willis. This is a selection from the articles 
written for the “Home Journal” by the author. The 
articles are in the usually pleasant editorial style of 
Mr. Willis, with which the public is familiar. 

From HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

TRAVELS IN THE EAST: a Year in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 
These volumes are printed and illustrated in the usu- 
ally neat and handsome style of the Harpers, They 
contain many interesting notices and incidents, consi- 
dering that they were picked up in such a remarkably 
short time in so many countries, and amidst the hurry 
and bustle consequent upon rapid travelling. It has, 
heretofore, been objected by foreigners to the rapidity 
with which our countrymen devour their food for the 








body, that the practice is extremely unfavorable to a 
healthy digestion. We hope we shall be pardoned for 
applying the same idea to the rapidity with which we 
perform our travelling duties, and produce books pro- 
fessing to give accurate descriptions of foreign empires, 
and of the character, and habits, and the religious and 
political institutions of their inhabitants. We would 
merely suggest the probability that if our travellers were 
to go ahead more leisurely, they might be enabled to de- 
scribe whatever objects of interest might be presented to 
them more critically, and, at the same time, with more 
edification to the general reader. In former times, we 
justly complained of the rude manner in which our 
country and the character of our people were treated by 
insolent foreigners, who visited us as professional book- 
makers, but who took no time to study our habits or 
institutions, simply because it was their great first object 
to misrepresent both, and tomake money by bearing false 
witness against us. We hope that all our literary tra- 
vellers and book-makers, whether they go abroad in 
pursuit of facts and incidents, or select their subjects 
and information from sources more convenient for in- 
vestigation, will, in all cases, deal justly and fairly, for 
the honor of the profession. 

THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THESEA. By 
M. F. Maury, LL. D., Lieut. U. 8S. Navy. This is a 
work of great importance in the development of a com- 
paratively new department of physical science. The 
established reputation of the author is the best guarantee 
that can be presented to navigators and others interested 
in his researches for the merits of the present work, 
which includes “a philosophical account of the winds 
and currents of the sea; of the circulation of the atmo- 
sphere and the ocean; of the temperature and depth of 
the se2; of the wonders that are hidden in its depths; 
and of the phenomena that display themselves at its 
surface; of the economy of the sea, and its adaptations; 
of its salts, its waters, its climates, and its inhabitants, 
and of whatever there may be of general interest in its 
commercial! uses or industrial pursuits.” 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 
NOMY. With a Collection of Astronomical Tables. By 
Elias Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Mathematical and 
Natural Philosophy in the University of the City of New 
York, author of “‘ Course of Mathematics,” ete. This is 
a most valuable treatise on a subject which is every day 
becoming more and more important in an educational 
point of view. The time is not distant when no person 
will be considered as having been thoroughly or liberally 
educated unless he has attained a practical knowledge 
of astronomy. To furnish such information, in the 
plainest possible form, has been the object of the author, 
and in the attainment of that object, as far as we are 
capable of judging, he has been altogether successful. 

THE STORY OF THE PEASANT BOY PHILOSO- 
PHER: or, a Child gathering Pebbles on the Seashore. 
We have here a very handsome, very interesting and 
instructive volume for young readers, from the pen of 
Henry Mayhew. It is founded on the early life of Fer- 
guson, the shepherd-boy astronomer, and intended tc 
show how a poor lad became acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of natural science. The style in which the book 
is written, and its numerous illustrations, are very 
attractive, and will doubtless have an encouraging and 
invigorating effect on the minds of all young students to 
whom it may be presented. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND ANP 
ENGLISH PRINCESSES, connected with the Regal Suce 
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cession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland, author 
of the “ Lives of the Queens of England.” This is the 
tifth volume of Miss Strickland’s authenticated and 
popular work. 

THE LITERARY LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. By R. M. 
Madden, M. R. I. A., autor of “‘ Travels in the East,” 
* Infirmities of Genius,” etc. In two volumes. These 
volumes have an interest far exceeding that which might 
be supposed to centre in the literary life of Lady Bless- 
ington. Family relations, friends, acquaintances, au- 
thors, politicians, and contemporaries of Lady Blessing- 
ton, of every grade and quality, are introduced to make 
up the overflowing literary and personal gossip of the 
work. Those who still live, trembling on the verge of 
the grave, as well as those who have long since passed 
away—many of whom scarcely hold a place in the 
memory of their former admirers—are brought together 
again, and their errors, foibles, eccentricities, and vir- 
tues, if they had any, are all spread out anew, as if for 
& last feast for the entertainment of the remnant of the 
generation with whom they lived, and flourished, and 
faded. Among the warm admirers of Lady Blessington, 
among those whose admiration amounted to idolatry, 
is one of our cwn favorite authors, whose private letters 
form a part of the correspondence now, for the first time, 
as we presume, given to the public. For these and other 
reasons, it is quite probable that the “ Literary Life” 
will command a ready sale. It is for those who have 
been aggrieved, if there be any such living, to complain. 
We shall hear no complaints from the dead. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York :— 

HARPER’S STORY BOOK. No.4. “Frank.” We 
like that name. The story is excellent, and the cuts 
beautiful. What an immense sale there ought to be for 
this work! 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” By Charles Lever, 
author of “ Charles O’ Malley,” etc., etc. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, the Irish Dragoon. 
Lever. 

These works are each complete in one volume. 
50 cents. 


By Chas. 
Price 


From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia, Puituirs & 
Sampson, Boston, and J. C. Derby, N. ¥.:— 

KATE AYLESFORD. A Story of the Refugees. By 
Charles J. Peterson. This volume has been some time 
before the public, by whom, and the public press, it has 
been most favorably received. It opens with a vivid 
description of a storm and shipwreck on the coast of 
New Jersey, which, we think, will particularly attract 
the attention of nautical readers. As a writer of sea 
stories, Mr. Peterson has already attained considerable 
celebrity, which, we hope, the first chapters of the pre- 
sent work will not diminish. The remainder of the 
volume is full of stirring and exciting incidents on land, 
in which love and heroism predominate. The descrip- 
tive portions are very beautiful; and the whole tendency 
of the story will be to elevate the mind of the reader to 
the highest appreciation of American patriotism and 
honor, and to the peculiar fascinations and romance of 
American scenery. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 
GKACELEE. By Julia Kavanagh, author of “ Daisy 
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Burns,’ “ Women of Christianity,” etc. This is astory 
of great interest; the characters powerfully sketched, 
and ably sustained to the conclusion. 

THE CASTLE BUILDERS. By the author of 
“ Heartsease,” “‘ The Heir of Radcliffe,” ete. The high 
moral and religious tone of this work will be its surest 
passport to the hearts of all pious and reflective readers. 

From J. C. Dernspy, New York, PHILLIPs, SAMPSON, 
& Co., Boston, and H. W. Dery, Cincinnati, through 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE OLD INN; or, the Traveller’s Entertainment. 
By Josiah Barnes, Sen. There are several stories in 
this volume, the incidents of which are very natural, 
&..4 occasionally humorous and sentimental, and the 
manner of their relation by the “ Travellers” spirited 
and interesting. 


From Bunce & BROTHER, 134 Nassau Street, New 
York, through T. B. PeTERsON, Philadelphia :— 

MAMMON;; or, the Hardships of an Heiress. By Mrs. 
Gore, author of “ Abednego,” “*Dean’s Daughter,”’ etc. 
The author of this book is deservedly a great favorite 
with the readers of fiction, who will find this equal, at 
least, to any of her former productions. 

MEN OF CHARACTER. By Douglas Jerrold. We 
need not say that these amusing sketches are by a mas- 
ter hand. The name of their author will be a sufficient 
passport. The volume is handsomely illustrated. 

From Puiiurps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, J. C. DeR- 
By, New York, and Lippincott & GRAMBO, Philadel- 
phia :-— 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Invasion by 
the Romans to the Accession of William and Mary in 1688, 
By John Lingard, D. D. A new edition, as enlarged by 
Dr. Lingard shortly before his death, in thirteen volumes. 
We have been favored by the publishers with the con- 
cluding volumes of this valuable history. In the pro- 
gress of its publication, we have not been unmindful of 
its merits, as far as our individual judgment was con- 
cerned, or of the general appreciation it has met from 
European and London critics. The probability is, from 
all we have been able to discover, that this work will 
become, in a great measure, the umpire for the settle- 
ment of the conflicting statements made by religio-poli- 
tical historians, who have from time to time, and under 
varying prejudices and partisan exasperations, under- 
taken to give to posterity a true history of the British 
empire. We consider these volumes an invaluable addi- 
tion to the library of every one who aspires to be a 
correct and well-informed student of history. 

From J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nessau Street, 
New York, through W. B. Z1eBER, Philadelphia :— 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. By Richard Che- 
nevix Trench, B. D., author of the “‘ Study of Words,” 
‘The Lessons on Proverbs,’’etc. The five lectures pre- 
sented in this volume will prove of the highest interest 
to students and others who may be engaged in acquiring 
a critical knowledge of the “ past and present” of the 
English language. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM' H. SEWARD. With 
Selections from his Works. Edited by George F. Baker. 
The lives of such men as William H. Seward are un- 
questionably parts and parcels of the political history 
of the country. As such, they develop the causes and 
the-nature of the changes and apparent inconsistencies 
which from time to time mark the eventful progress of 
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what is called public sentiment, and by means of which 
so many are prostrated, while but few reach the objects 
of their ambition. Mr. Seward, though born within the 
present century, is now one of our oldest public men. 
From his first entrance into political life, he has been 
remarkable for his opposition to the favorites of all par- 
ties whom he found in the ascendant. They, however, 
have at length nearly all passed away, and it is now 
Mr. Seward’s turn to try the strength of his principles, 
which are very candidly stated in the volume before us. 
Of course, the politicians will be able to decide for them- 
selves as to the availability of Mr. Seward’s principles, 
in case, as is most likely, the publication of his life should 
happen to foreshadow his aspirations for a certain high 
official station. It is well that they should have a timely 
opportunity to make such a decision fairly. To the poli- 
ticians, therefore, we commend the work, with a simple 
reference to the industrious habits of Mr. Seward’s 
youth, and to the courage and perseverance with which 
he has sustained his views, unsound and unpatriotic as 
some of them are deemed to have been. 


From H. Lone & BROTHER, 121 Nassau Street, New 
York :— 

THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By William North. 
“ The Slave of the Lamp,” or, in other words, the toiler 
after ill-requited literary fame, is evidently the work of 
a disappointed man. it is hardly fair to criticize the 
author instead of his book, but here so evidently is the 
author his own hero, and so entirely does the book appear 
to have been written to illustrate and defend his own 
peculiar opinions, that it can scarcely be avoided. There 
is a subtle analytic power in the work; a generous ad- 
miration for the true and elevated, especially in woman- 
hood ; a kind of lofty scorn of all pretence or cant, that 
cannot fail to interest: while his utter contempt of all 
conventional morality ; his open opposition to the sanc- 
tity of the marriage tie, and the free principles he incul- 
cates, would make this work a dangerous one, but that 
fortunately it carries with it its own antidote in the short 
biography of the author prefixed to it. Read his last, 
and evidently his most characteristic book; note his 
principles of conduct; then trace his life from a privi- 
leged youth through a wretched manhood to a dishonored 
death, and no other moral will be needed. 


O’HALLORAN AND HIS MAN. By W. H. Max- 
well. From A. BuRKE, Buffalo, N. Y., and Droviy, 
38 South Third Street, Philadelphia. This is another 
of the glorious novels by one of the celebrated trio of 
Irish authors, Lover, Lever, and Carleton. It is equal to 
the best, and, in fact, as a story, independent of its 
humor, is far superior. Burke, of Buffalo, is fast going 
ahead as a publisher, He prints and illustrates his 
books well. 

From Govutp & LincoLn, Boston :— 

VISITS TO EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES. By Wil- 
liam B. Sprague, D. D. This is a work full of pleasant 
detail about the remarkable persons whom the writer met 
during two tours through Great Britain and a part of 
Europe. With most of the personages mentioned, every 
well-informed reader is more or less familiar, and can- 
not but feel an interest in learning how, personally, they 
impressed so keen an observer of human nature, in all 
its varieties and peculiagities, as the writer evidently 
is. His calling led him principally among clergymen 
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and professional men, and it is of them that he usually 
treats. But he also had interviews with several ladies 
and some eminent reformers; and he describes all in a 
genial and kindly spirit, that can hardly offend, even 
when it descends tc the most minute particulars. Eve- 
rybody likes to know all about those who have, in any 
way, made their mark upon the age in which they have 
lived; and a book of this kind, where you are carried 
lightly and pleasantly from one old acquaintance to an- 
other, stopping now and then to linger over the page that 
throws some new light upon an old intellectual friend 
or moral benefactor, is one of the most agreeable kinds 
of reading that we can have. 


From PHILuips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
LinpsAy & BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SECTARIANISM; or, @ 
Classified View of the Christian Sects in the United States. 
With a notice of their progress and tendencies; Ilus- 
trated by historical facts and anecdotes. By the Rev. 
Alexander Blaikie, Pastor of the Associate Reformed 
(the First Presbyterinn) Church, Boston. Second edition. 
This is a defence of the Presbyterian order of church 
government, and having passed to a second edition, is 
doubtless an ortho‘ox and reliable work among the pro- 
fessors of that faith. 

THE MAY FLOWER AND MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘‘ Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Lands,” etc. This is a reprint of a series of New Eng- 
land sketches, published many years since, to which have 
been added other miscellaneous writings, which have 
from time to time appeared in different periodicals. The 
reading public are familiar with the style and general 
sentiments of the author. 

From Munroe & Co., Boston and Cambridge :— 

ELEMENTS OF THé& PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. By Dugald Stewart. Revised and 
abridged, with critical and explanatory notes, for the use 
of colleges and schools. By Francis Bowen Alfori, 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Har- 
vard College. The value of Professor Stewart’s work 
on mental philosophy has long been acknowledged. 
There is no more interesting or agreeable work of the 
same nature in our language, and, at the same time, nu 
safer guide; for the principles he teaches are all founded 
on careful research and accurate reasoning. But the 
size of his volumes deters many, especially young lady 
students, from undertaking their perusal. Professor 
Bowen has removed that objection by condensing within 
the compass of one book of moderate size all the more 
important portions of that work, which, excellent as it 
was in other respects, was too diffuse for general use. 


PERIODICALS.—Among the variety of these now 
offered to the public, the New York “ Quarterly” de- 
servedly takes a high place. The number for April, 
which commences the fourth volume, has several arti- 
cles of deep interest: “‘ New York Governed,” “ Post- 
office Improvements,” and “ Washington Irving; his 
Home and his Works,” are remarkably well written. 
The last named is the gem of the number. 

The New York “ Teacher”’ is an excellent periodical, 
devoted to the interests of education. Mrs. Emma 
Willard is one of its Board of Editors, and other distin- 
guished writers and teachers are associated in the work. 
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PREPAYMENT OF PosTaGe.—On the first of April 
this new regulation went into operation. Those who 
write us making inquiries on any subjects which only 
interest themselves, must inclose a stamp to pay return 
postage. Remember, that a letter placed in the post- 
otlice, on which the postage is not paid, will not be sent. 

PARTICULAR CAUTION TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ABOUT 
PosTaGEe.—Having received several complaints from 
our subscribers that they are not allowed the benefit of 
prepayment quarterly, we give the following extract 
from the last “ Post-Office Book,” page 6: “ Quarterly 
payments in advance may be made, either at the mailing 
office or the affice of delivery.” Signed James Campbell, 
P. M. G. 

We have reweighed our “ Book,” and find that it 
does not weigh five ounces; we therefore make another 
extract, with the same signature of James Campbell, 
P. M. G., attached to it: “ Over four ounces and not 
over five ounces 4% cents for three months.” Sub- 
scribers will therefore please resist any attempt made 
to extort more postnge than the above extract from the 
post-office laws calls for. An appeal tothe Postmaster- 
General will be answered by that gentleman. 

Tuts is the sixth and last number of the fiftieth vol- 
ume of the “ Lady’s Book.” A quarter of a century 
engaged in the one occupation of preparing intellectual 
food, amusement, and instruction for the ladies of 
America. We have been asked if we do not tire of our 
incessant toil. We have never considered our task 
toilsome, but pleasant recreation, the more so, as we are 
greeted at every step we take with numerous letters from 
our fair friends, commending the ‘“‘ Book,’”’ and pronounc- 
ing it invaluable to them. Verily, the reading of such 
letters would recompense any one for twice twenty-five 
years of devotion to the one cause, the production of a 
work of which the ladies of our Union may say: “ This 
has no equal here or elsewhere.” 

Aw assortment of notices which our subscribers may 
read or not, as they please :— 

The Shelbyville “‘ News’’ says: ‘“ One of the engrav- 
ings represents ‘Cupid in a Quandary,’ on the 14th of 
February, which Godey fears his brother editors will 
think is a picture of himself! Now, we think Godey is 
entirely wrong in entertaining such an idea; for we 
suppose that he is the last one who would be suspected 
of being ‘in a quandary.’ The fashion plates are fine 
specimens of engraving and coloring. Godey is ahead, 
and will always keep ahead, in the magazine line.”’ 

The Corydon “ Argus” says: “All that Godey asks 
of his brother editors is that they will not take ‘ Cupid 
in a Quandary’ for a picture of himself. All we have 
to say is that if it is you, Mr. Godey, you are in rather 
@ close place. You will have to choose for yourself; we 
will have nothing to do with the matter. If there is a 
lady ia our town whose parilor-table is not graced with 
the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ there is a vacuum on that table which 
nothing but ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’ can fill.” 

New Mustc.—Messrs. Andrews, of 66 Spring Garden 
Street, have sent us “ Leila.” Words by David Bates, 
which is a warrant for their beauty. Music by Mark 


Hassler; dedicated to the “‘ Chorus Club.” 
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THOSE BETTER HALVeEs.—The editor of the Spartan- 
burg “ Press’? does precisely what we would do in & 
similar situation. ‘“ Nosovoner do we finish one number 
than we look forward with impatience for the arrival of 
another, and we scarcely take time to look through it 
before we hurry it home, that ‘ our better half’ may enjoy 
its contents with us.” There is no true enjoyment in 
this world without we have a wife to share it. 

DENUNCIATORY.—The editor of the “ Lebanon Pio- 
neer’’ has something in reference to “ better halves;’’ 
hear him: “ And we say that any man that will not 
take this ‘ Book’ for his ‘better half’ don’t deserve to 
have the buttons sewed on his shirts. It is emphatically 
the best magazine published, and the only ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ known. It is filled with pure, exalted, refined, 
and instructive matter.” 

PATTERNS of the cloaks in this number, from Brodie’s 
celebrated establishment, our Fashion Editor will fur- 
nish at $1 10 each. Patterns may be selected from 
anything we publish, colored fash'~~ plate, &c., and 
they will be furnished at the prices mentioned in each 
number. 


CAUTION TO THOSE REMITTING Money.—Don't 
depend upon the adhesive matter on the envelops; 
always use a wafer in addition. 

IMPUDENCE.—The March number of an English 
magazine has the following :— 

“My First EXPERIENCE IN BABIES— 

“Mr. Eorror: [ read your last article about baby. 
I liked the beginning very much. How I relished the 
conclusicn, you will see from this record of my first ex- 
perience in babies.” 

And then follows our article, published two years 
since: “ My first Experience in Babies, by a Stray 
Waif,” which article was copied in half the papers im 
the Union. We don’t know what the London maga- 
zines would do without the “ Lady’s Book.’? While 
upon this subject, we will mention another instance of 
gross literary piracy, which was perpetrated in England, 
and has just come to light here. 

Mrs. Southworth’s novel, “‘ The Lost Heiress,’’ pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson, of this city, has been stolen 
bodily by the “ London Journal ;’’ the scene changed 
from America to England; the title altered to “The 
True and False Heiress ;” and without other change, 
its publication is commenced in that periodical for 
March 3d. Worse than all this, the “* New York Jour- 
nal” takes it from the “‘ London Journal ;” and another 
New York paper makes another change in the title, 
calling it “ Duty and Revenge, or the Minister’s Daugh- 
ter,” and begins its publication with quite a flourish, 
advertising it at a very extensive and expensive rate. 
Mr. Peterson, the proprietor of the copyright of “ The 
Lost Heiress,” has taken measures, we understand, tu 
prevent the continuance of the reprint in this country. 
Unfortunately, there is no mode of reaching, by legal 
measures, the English beginners of this impudent piece 
of piracy. 


Gopey’s GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS FROM PAINT- 
INGs BY THE First MAstTers.—No. 4 of this work is 
now ready, price 50 cents. The whole four numbers 
will be sent on receipt of $2. They contain about 125 
engravings. This is the cheapest set of engravings in 
the world. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF PuBLIsHERS.—No class of busi- 
ness men, we presume it may be justly said, are under 
a greater weight of responsibility to the future of this 
country than that which furnishes our citizens, through 
the medium of the press, with the proper food and nour- 
ishment for the mind. Upon the literary intelligence, 
the acute moral discernment, and strict personal hon- 
esty of publishers, as well as of authors, depends, in a 
great measure, the literary and moral character of our 
people, and, we may very rightly add, the prolonged ex- 
istence and the glory of our institutions. 

Publishers, as well as editors, authors, and book- 
makers, are the constructors and preservers of our 
national literature, and the defenders and exponents, 
if they were not the founders, of our political system 
and national jurisprudence. Publishers are held, or 
should be held, to be the guardians of the public morals, 
and the censefvators of the Christian faith, on the same 
principle that the vendors of deleterious drugs are held 
accountable for distributing poisons ; on the same prin- 





whose hands they have too easily and too numerously 
fallen. ; 

Such complaints are becoming loud, and even bitter 
against those publishers who are either openly or secretly 
engaged in their profitable, but dishonorable specula- 
tions on public virtue and credulity. It does not hap- 
pen, however, that those who make these denunciations 
stop to discriminate between the honest and the dishon- 
est, the conscientious and the unscrupulous publisher. 
In the censures which deservedly fall upon some of its 
members, the whole publishing trade is doomed to suf- 
fer, as if there were no high-minded, careful, prudent, 
and truth-loving men engaged in it. 

It is true, however, we have seen in critical] articles 
reasonable and just exceptions made in favor of parti- 
cular publishers; but we have also seen others thus 
excepted, upon whose business virtues no reliance could 
be placed ; so that, in consequence of the confusion thus 
necessarily created by such a classification, all alike, 
whether good or bad, were liable to be praised or con- 
a d, as the public judgment might be swayed for the 





ciple, indeed, that would enact and enforce the temp 
rance laws, which make the distributer of prohibited 
liquors more directly responsible to society, as a mere 
vendor, than tge concocter, manufacturer, or importer. 
Publishers may, in some measure, be considered our 
travelling missionaries and stationed preachers; our 
historical referees ; our lexicographers and teachers of 
janguage; the promoters of the arts and sciences ; our 
authorities in the records of the past, and our pion’ ers 
in the developments of the future. They furnish us, in 
connection with the class of authors, with lessons in 
theology, history, philosophy ; in domestic and political 
economy; in agriculture, commerce, manufactures; in 
music, poetry, and every amusement of our rational 
nature. In short, the publishers are, in these days, the 
agents who distribute knowledge and mental enjoyment 
among the people; and, as such, they cannot but be, in 
some meagure, responsible to that people for the health- 
fulness and purity of the knowledge and enjoyment 
which they distribute. 

These remarks we consider applicati= not only to 
newspaper publishers, but especially so to the publish- 
ers of books ; for books, being of a more permanent and 
durable nature than newspapers, are so much the more 
dangerous, if the sentiments they inculcate, and the im- 
pressions they leave on the minds of readers, are not 
of the highest and purest, or most honest and practical 
order. 

Happily, in this country there is as yet no despotic, 
political, or ecclesiastical authority to whose dictation, 
censure, or expurgation, authors or their agents are 
obliged to submit their works either betore or after their 
publication. But the very absence of such a tribunal 
creates and makes watchful another—far more to be 
dreaded—in the public moralist, or rather in the public 
itself. It is to this, which, however slow in its judg- 
ment, never fails to judge rightly, that the publishers of 
this age, and of this republic, are, in fact and in truth, 
responsible for all their business transactions. 

Hence, as we are sorry to see, complaints are almost 
daily made of the questionable and positively dangerous 
character of many of the books now thrown broadeast 
over the land. The immoralities impliedly sanctioned 
or openly defended in many of these publications; the 
duplicity anc double-dealing they teach under the guise 
af humor, amusement, light-reading, ete., it is con- 
tended, are sping, and will assuredly destroy the 
integrity and ;.r.ue of those of our young people into 


time being. For instance, under the cover of thought- 
less, or perhaps premeditatedly undeserved praise, cer- 
tain publishers have passed off upon the public old works 
as new and interesting, the titles only having been in- 
geniously changed ; and new works, written by obscure 
writers without merit, have been palmed upon the pub- 
lic as the productions of old, popular, and approved 
authors. In this way, not only has the publishing 
trade and literature, but even morality, virtue, patriot- 
iam, and Christianity suffered. 

Surely, then, it is time to put a stop to this literary 
humbug. If literature has become the vocation of the 
showman, the chicken-fancier, the pugilist, and of the 
midnight frequenter of dark and loathsome alleys, the 
sooner the public is relieved from its influence, as thus 
exerted and exercised, the better. Our publishers, if 
not our authors, assuredly owe it to themselves to open 
up & new path, one which will lead to a higher literary 
stand-point for the real intellect of our country. 

WE judge from the following that times are not so 
hard in Eagland, although the war for one year has 
cost so much :— 

“ The sale of the late Mr. R. Bernal, M. P., a great 
collector of rarities, is now going on. Among other 
things of the kind sold, were two pair of Sevres vases, 
fetching respectively $9,250 and $6,750. They were 
about eighteen inches high. Cups and saucers fetched 
prices varying from $800, $450, $300, $200 each. A pair 
of tall vases fetched $4,500, another $4,556; a third, 
$3,500; a cabaret, $750, and other articles of vertu at 
equally enormous prices.” 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $16. 
Rings, from $1 to $2. 
Necklaces, from $4 50 to $7. 
Fob-chains, from $4 to $8. 
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ARTHUR'S PATENT SELF-SEALING AIR- 
TIGHT CAN. 





PRESERVING FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, BY 
HERMETICALLY SEALING THEM IN AIR-TIGHT 
VESSELS. 


In previous numbers of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,” we have 
referred to, and given drawings of « “ Self-sealing Air- 
tight Preserving-can,”’ patented by Dr. R. Arthur, of 
this city, and now manufactured and for sale, wholesale 
and retail, by Messrs. Arthur, Burnham, & Co,, No. 60 
South Tenth Street. These cans, as before stated, are 
constructed with a channel around the mouth, near the 
top, into which the cover fits loosely. This channel is 
filled with a very adhesive cement prepared for the pur- 
pose, and allowed to harden. In order to seal the vessel 
hermetically, it is only necessary to heat the cover slighily, 
and press it into place. It may be opened, with as much 
ease as it is closed, by slightly warming the top. 

By this simple contrivance, the process of hermetical 
sealing is placed conveniently within the reach of every 
individual; and fresh fruits and vegetables may be kept 
with their flavor unimpaired for an indefinite time. 

As many of our lady readers have inquired of us in 
regard to the manner in which fresh fruits are put up, 
we will give a few direetions :— 

The simple agent in the work of preservation is heat. 
If, after the application of heat for a certain time, the 
article be sealed up hermetically, it will remain un- 
ehanged for an almost indefinite period. 

Mode of Applying the Heat.—Fill the can with ripe 
fruit, adding a little sugar—simplv enough to render the 
fruit palatable—and set it in a vessel of water, either 
cold or hot. Let the water boil, and continue boiling 
until the fruit is well heated through; say for half an 
hour. Direction has been given to simply let the water 
boil, but such direction is defective, as at this time the 
fruit in the centre of the vessel will be scarcely warmed. 
Should the vessel be then sealed, fermentation will take 
place. The heat must thoroughly penetrate the contents 
of the vessel. 

Another, and we think a beller, way of preparing ripe 
peaches.—-In our own family, the method is as follows ; 
and we know of none whose peaches keep better, or 
retain more of their natural flavor than ours :— 

Take half a pound of sugar to each pound of peaches. 
The sugar is put into a preserving-kettle, with half a 
pint of water to every pound of sugar, heated, and the 
surface skimmed. Into this syrup, the peaches, after 
being pared, and laid in cold water for a short time, are 
placed, and boiled ten minutes. The peaches are then 
put into the cans hot, and immediately sealed up. The 
same method pursued with other ripe fruits will no 
doubt be equally successful. 
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Vegetables. —Green vegetables require a higher degree 
of heat than ripe fruit or vegetables. They should be 
cooked for a considerable length of time, and then sealed 
up hot. Ripe tomatoes are preserved with the greatest 
ease. They were kept by many persons in these “ seli- 
sealing” cans last year, and retained all their fresh color 
and flavor. The method pursued was to put the toma- 
toes into a preserving-kettle or other vessel ; let them 
come to a boil, and then fill up the cans while the toma- 
toes were hot, and seal. 

Fresh Stewed Fruits.—All kinds of fresh stewed fruits 
may be kept in these vessels. It will only be necessary 
to stew the fruit as for the table, adding the amount of 
sugar required to make it palatable; fill up the vessel 
with the hot fruit, and seal at once. 

How to know that the Can is hermetically sealed, and 
that the Conients will keep.—The contents of the cans, as 
soon as they cool, will slightly shrink, leaving a vacuum, 
and the top and bottom of the can will become concave, 
from the pressure of the external air. This shows that 
the sealing is perfect. 

The Can may be applic? to various Uses.—There are 
many purposes for which these “‘ self-sealing air-tight 
cans” may be used in families, as well @s by confection- 
ers, grocers, and others, which will suggest themselves. 
For ordinary fruit-preserves, they furnish a sure protec- 
tion from the air. Housekeepers need not fear the fer- 
mentation or “ working” of their sweetmeais, even when 
half the usual quantity of sugar is employed, if hermeti- 
cally sealed in one of these air-tight cans or jars. (The 
vessels are made of glass, as well as tin.) 

Advantages of “ Arthur’s Air-tight Self-sealing Can’? 
over the ordinary Fruit-can.—The advantages which the 
“ self-sealing air-tight can” possesses over the ordinary 
tin fruit-can are: Ist. It may be securely sealed by 
any person in a few moments, without the aid of a tinner. 
2d. It may be opened as easily’ as it was sealed, and 
without the slightest injury to the can. 3d. As the lid 
covers the whole top of the can, when it is removed, the 
can may be cleansed as easily as any other open vessel. 
The difficulty of cleaning the ordinary fruit-cans through 
the small hole in the top is well known to all who have 
used them a second time. 4th. As the can sustains no 
injury whatever, either in sealing or unsealing, it will 
last for years; and it is, therefore, far more economical 
than the ordinary can used for putting up fresh fruits 
and vegetables, even though the latter may be some- 
thing lower in price. 

Our PATTERNS.—Ladies do not seem to be aware 
that these patterns are fec-similes of the originals in 
color, trimming, &e. At a distance, they wouid be 
taken for the garment itself. They could be worn in a 
tableau without being detected. 

WE consider the following idea perfectly beautiful. 
One of the last works of Alfred Deux, a celebrated 
French painter, was the following: A noble stag-hound 
stretches himself over a new-made grave. In the back- 
ground a castle is gayly lighted up. Every one has for- 
gotten the master but his dog. 

What a story is conveyed in the above few words! 

DREss OF HER MAJESTY OF ENGLAND AT A LATE 
Levere.—A train of white silk, embroidered in gold and 
cerisse, and trimmed with gold blonde. The petticoat 
was white satin, trimmed with gold bionde and cerisse 
ribbons. Hermajesty wore a diamond and opal diadem, 
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D. M. Dewey, of Rochester, N. Y., has produced a 
book for which we predict an extensive sale, because 
no such book, so useful in its application, and so gene- 
rally beneficial, has before been published. It is enti- 
tled “ The Exhibition Speaker,” containing plays, farces, 
tragedies, tableaux, and dialogues. It treats on the 
voice, elements of sound, general improvement and 
management of the same; the countenance, gestures, 
with illustrations; hints on position and action. Part 
ist will contain plays, farces, tragedies, dialogues, &c. ; 
part 2d, senatorial speeches ; part 3d, comic and humor- 
ous; part 4th, miscellaneous, in prose and verse; part 
6th, tableaux vivant, illustrated. To which is added a 
complete system of calisthenies for young ladies, and 
gymnastics for young men, with full instructions for 
teachers and pupils, with fifty illustrations, designed to 
farnish exercises, upon scientific principles, that will 
promote the he, as well as give grace and beauty to 
the forms of young persons. 

Music-sTANDARD.—It gave us great pleasure to pub- 
lish that music. Has “the prettiest girl in Cassville” 
made her appearance yet? 

Some perfectly desperate fellow made the following :— 

Why are the stars the best astronomers? Because 
they have studied (studded) the heavens for more than 
4000 years. 


Our friend D. A. Bulkeley, of Stone Hill Farm, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., has some of the finest seed in this 
country. He sent us some pumpkin seed last year, and 
when we saw the pumpkins, we did not doubt that Cin- 
derella’s very respectable godmother might have turned 
such a pumpkin into a coach. He has a fine variety of 
all kind of seed, gardening implements, &c. 

THe cottage design in this number is from a very ex- 
cellent work, “‘ Allen’s Rural Architecture,” published 
by C. M. Saxton, New York. We can furnish the work 
for one dollar. 


WE received the following draft from our consul at 
Pernambuco :— 
“ United States Consulate, Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Dollars 12. At sight, please pay to the order of 
L. A. Godey, publisher of the best book in creation, $12, 
aad charge, as advised, to your very obedient servant, 
We En 
“To G. D. Jarvis & CARMARAIS, 
* No. 51, Federal Sireet, Boston.”’ 
Tue “ Lady’s Book”? now goes everywhere :— 
* ALEXANDRIA, March 19. 
“Mr. Gopey—Sir: I received the hair-pin this 
I think it 


morning. I am very much pleased with it. 
is very beautiful. The young ladies admire it very 
much. J. 8.” 


Here is another :— 

‘*Many thanks for the beautiful hair-pin you had 
made for me: ‘ Unity and Love.’ It has been much 
admired, and money could not buy it.’’ 

SELpoo is there a fire in any of our large cities that 
does not give occasion for the publication of some letter 
from the owner of one of Herring’s iron safes, giving 
testimony in their favor. We recommend them to all. 
The advertisement will be found on our cover this 
month. , 
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“ Tue tragedy of Hamlet will be presented this even- 
ing, with, by particular desire, the character of Hamlet 
omitted.’ This was the announcement once made by a 
company of strolling players. We were reminded of it 
by having our attention called to our receipt for dandy 
pudding, published on page 372 of our April number. 
Sugar was omitted. We give the receipt again :— 

Danby PuppinG.—One quart of milk; two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; yolks of four eggs beat well, and 
mixed with the milk; sweeten to your taste. The whites 
beat separately, with four teaspoons of sugar; drop it 
on top of the pudding, and put in oven. 

PATENT DOOR-FASTENER.—We have received from 
J. H. Merriam, 14744 Washington Street, Boston, one 
of the above. It is the simplest contrivance we ever 
saw, and, at the same time, the most ingenious. It may 
be carried in the waistcoat pocket, and yet, when placed 
on a door, it would be impossible to open it without 
tearing away a portion of the wood-work. It can be 
applied to any door, and in an instant, without the use 
of tools of any kind. 


Our fashion editor has on hand some beautiful pat- 
terns: embroidered collar patterns, infants’ dresses, 
breakfast and night-caps, fronts of skirts, baby’s caps, 
netted antimacassars, crochet mais, &c., which are 
too large for the “‘ Book,” which she will furnish at 
twenty-five cents each. 


How TO MAKE SUGAR OUT OF SAWpvUsT.—Mix the 
sawdust of hard wood with strong sulphuric acid; and 
when the mixture has become clear, saturate the acid 
with chalk; strain off the liquid, and evaporate it to 
dryness. A substance will thus be obtained very like 
gum-arabic; and if this gummy substance be treated 
again with sulphuric acid, it will be converted into sugar 
susceptible of granulation. Sugar may be obtained fram 
rags and from starch by the same process; but for eco- 
nomical uses, sawdust is the preferable material. 

Would any of our subscribers like to try the above? 
Sugar from rags! We should like them to be clean 
ones. 


A CURE FOR A SCOLDING WIFE.—Price of the receipt 
only $3 for twelve portions, and warranted to cure. At 
least, we have the word of the editor of the Georgia 
“ Advocate,” of the South, for its truth :— 

“Its colored fashion plates (the only periodical, by 
the way, which has them), its embroidery patterns, and 
the thousand other et ceferas which please the ladies, 
combine to make it a work which almost throws them 
into ecstasies upon its reception; and if any man has a 
grumbling wife at home, all he has to do is to subscribe 
for ‘ Godey,’ and it will put her in such a good humor 
that she will cease to scold.” 


Mrs. HAte is not the Fashion Editor of the “‘ Lady’s 
Book.’? We may also state that, when an order is re- 
ceived for the fashion department, it is handed to the 
editor of that department, who*does not know, nor do 
we, whether the sender is a subscriber or not to the 
* Book ;" and, moreover, she will not send an article 
until she receives the cash. She can’t keep books even 
by single entry. We state this fact, inasmuch as some 
of our old subscribers have been offended because goods 
were not sent on credit. 


Back numbers of the “‘ Lady’s Book” can be furnish- 
ed, as the work is stereotyped. 
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“TI woTice acomplaint made by S. P. B., of Kentucky, 
of the annoyances his wife is subjected to by borrowers, 
certain interesting young ladies, who wish to inspect 
the fashion plates. It is provoking. I have known 
deeper wrongs. I had just cut the leaves of my last 
number, and seated myself in my comfortable chair, 
when I heard a knock at my door. In came a young 
lady, who professed a particular regard for me, and see- 
ing the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ she pounced upon it, exclaiming : 
* La, if you havn’t got your “Godey!” Please loan it 
to me an hour or two. I want to draw off some of those 
lovely embroidery patterns.’ In vain I told her I had 
not read it, and expected to leave the hotel that after- 
noon, and wished to have my numbers bound; she 
would take no denial, and I have not seen it since, 
though I have sent for it repeatedly. C., Ky.” 


Ice can be produced artificially. Professor Brande 
says, that a mixture of four ounces of nitrate of ammo- 
nia, four ounces of subcarbonate of soda, and four 
ounces of water, in a tin pail, has been found to produce 
ten ounces of ice in the space of three hours. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can he made 
gut of post-marks. 

* Miss J. 8. H.”’—Sent patierns March 17th 

“ Miss F. R. G.”—Sent hair necklace 17*h. 

“ Mrs. A. 8. P.’’—Sent “ Bible Reading-Book"’ 17th 

“ Mrs. S. M. A.” —Sent the gift-book by Kinsley’s ex- 
press 17th. 

Will the gentleman who sent us a club, and to whom 
we sent a little work on painting, favor us with his 
address? 

“ Miss 8S. 8,”—Sent hair pin 17th. 

* Miss G. R.”.—Sent visiting-cards 19th. 

“ Northfield.”— Will our correspondent please write 
vs some explanation about the diagrams and drawings 
sent? We cannot imagine what they are intended for. 

“A. J. A.,” St. Louis, Mo.—We are always two 
months in advance of date in our “ Book.” You re- 
quested answer in April number when Mav number 
was all printed and in the binder’s hands. 

“J. D. M.’”’—Sent chenille cord 19th. 

“ Miss C. M. W.”—Sent patterns 19th. 

“ Mise S. A.”—Sent hair ear-rings 20th. 

*“ Mise J. S. B.”.—Sent patterns 20th. 

“* Miss M. M. B.””"—Sent patterns 20th. 

“ Mra. E. L. B.’’—Sent patterns 20th. 

“ Miss H.”—Sent bridal paraphernalia 2ist. 

“ Miss C. 8S, H.”-~-Basque, sleeves, and surplice, 50 
eents a yard. 

“ Mrs. M. R. T.’°—Sent music and patterns 22d. 

“ Mrs. S. O.”—Sent “ Bible Reading Book” 22d. 

“ Miss T. A.”—Sent hair bracelet 22d. 

“ Mrs. C. M. R.”"—Sent patterns and Miss Wilbur's 
Book 23d. 

“M. C. P.”—Sent patterns 23d. 

“ Mrs. 8. J. T.""—Sent patterns 23d. 

“M. V. R.”—Sent package by Adams & Co. 23d. 

“ Mrs. R. L.”—Sent set ear-rings and pin 23d. 

* Miss O. P.””—Sent diamond ring 23d. 
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“F, O. U."~You are Miss-taken, as you will have 
seen by this time. Much obliged to you for your inform- 
ation about KEEPING CRANBERRIES, and we give it for 
the benefit of the subscriber who asked for it. “ You 
ask for information in regard to keeping cranberries 
from decaying. I have several times placed them in a 
stone jar filled with water, and kept them in an excel- 
lent state of preservation for a year, by placing the jar 
in a cool place in the cellar. Some of my neighbors use 
cider instead of water, which will keep them fresh with- 
out any appearance of decay. The cider makes excel- 
lent vinegar of a beautiful color.”’ 

“ Mrs. O. V. S.”—Sent embroidery patiern for baby’s 
cap 26th. 

“M. A. B.”—Sent patterns 27th. 

“Mrs. F. M. B.’’—Sent braid 27th. 

“J. E. C."—Sent worked pattern 27th, 

“Mrs. J. F. K.”—Sent books, nu and patterns 
27th. 


“ Mrs. S. F. L.”—Sent patterns 27th. 
“Mrs. 8. A. 8S.”—Sent patterns 28th. 
“ Mrs. A. O. H.”’—Sent hair rings and pin 28th. 


“Mrs. W. M. N.”—Sent hair bracelet 28th. 

*“R. 8.’’—Sent patterns 28th. 

“C. E. 8.".—Sent crochet-needles 28th. 

“ Miss E. B. A.’’—Sent pattern of embroidered night- 
eap 29th. 

“ Mrs. G. O. M.”—Sent pattern of infant’s dress (the 
price is only 25 cents) 29th. 

“B. A. W.”’—Sent patterns 29th. 

“O. V."—Embroidered night-caps, breakfast-caps, 
fronts of skirts, infants’ dresses and caps, collars, &c. 
are only 25 cents each. 

“ Tda.’’—If he is tall enough, he ought to sit; if not, 
he must stand up. Ladies are allowed to wear gloves 
at a dinner-party, and do it; but we think it is in very 
bad taste. : 

“ Mrs. R. A. P.”"—Sent pattern for embroidered break- 
fast-cap. 

“R. O. S.’—You must send postage stamps to pay 
return postage. All postage must be paid in advance 
Low. 

“M. L. A.”"—Sent box by Kinsley’s express 29th. 

“L. M. S.”—Sent bonnets by Howard & Co.’s express 
30th. 

“ Miss E. R,’’—Sent patterns 30th. 

“Mrs. G. W. J.”"—Sent patterns 31st. 

“ Mrs. M. S.”"—Sent hair bracelet 3ist. 

“ Mrs. O.”"—Sent “ Bible Reading-Book”’ 31st. 

“ Mrs. R. R.”—Delivered hair pin and ear-rings to 
Mr. C. April 2d. 

“ Mrs. J.”—Sent stamped embroidery pattern for in- 
fant’s talma 2d. 

“ Mrs. C, E. 8.”"—Sent hair-ring 2d. 

“ Mrs. S. O. A.”—Sent worsteds and needles 2d. 

“ Mrs. F. A, J..""—Sent patterns and “ Crochet-Book”’ 
3d. 
“M. J. V. W.’"—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 3d. 

“Mrs. M. L. Y.”—Sent patterns 3d. 
Miss J. S. B.”—Sent embroidery collar and sleeves 
3d. 

“ Miss F. B.”"—Sent embroidery patterns for infant’s 
cap 3d. 

“ Miss M. S. C.”"—Very much obliged to you for the 
patterns, but they are too large for the “‘ Book.’”” You 
draw very prettily. 

“LL. A. R.”—Answered your letter to Newton, Ohio. 
It is provoking that neither you nor your post-master 
names what State you reside in. 
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“ Miss M. M. L.”"— Black tea, we believe, is most used, 
but we prefer green. 

“ Mrs. H. B. B.”°—Sent needles and book 4th. 

“ Miss E. R. P.””—Sent “‘ Nursery Basket” and pattern 
6th. 

“C. A. C.—Sent gentleman’s hair pin 6th. 

“ Mrs. R. S. C.”—Sent embroidered pattern for break- 
fist-cap 6th. 

“ Miss M. E. B.”’—Sent pearl beads 6th. 

* Mrs. M. F. B.”"—Sent mitts 7th. 

“ Mrs. J. M. B.’’-—Sent patterns 7th. ‘ 

An old subscriber at Raleigh, N. C., is informed that 
all the receipts she wishes for have been published seve- 
ral times in the “ Lady’s Book,” and those and thou- 
sands of other useful receipts can be found in Mrs. Hale’s 
** Household Book.” Price $1. 

“ Mrs. B. H.”—There is no difficulty. A lady is per- 
fectly safe in t@velling alone in a railroad car, at least 
in this country. 

“ Miss J. M. A.”"—Will send ou? autograph with plea- 
silre, but you must send a stamp to pay return postage. 

“ Miss A. M. R.’’—Sent beads and rings 11th. 

“ Mrs. J. C. C.""—Sent patterns 13th. 

“ Mrs. J. S. T.”"—Sent hair ring and pin 13th. 

“J. M. A.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“T. R. S.°—Sent patterns 13th. 

“ Mrs. 8. A. C.”"—Sent hair pin 13th. 

Many ladies do skate, but we think that it is rather 
late in the season for you to commence learning. 

“E. A. W.”—Sent hair pin 13th. 








PIN MONEY.—* HOW MUCH A YEAR?” 


WE have frequently urged that all our lady friends, 
where it is possible, should limit their personal expenses 
to an allowance. If they commence and keepa quarter’s 
account rigidly, they will be able to make some calcula- 
tion as to the sum necessary; and fathers, husbands, 
or guardians can then see for themselves whether the 
amount asked for is too large for careful management. 

“* How much ought a lady to spend on her dress for a 
year?” is a question that has been the subject of vexed 
discussion the past winter. 

We have waited until the different journals have had 
their say before putting forth our opinions and experi- 
ence as a “ Lady’s Book.” 

A New York belle declares she could not get on with- 
out $1000 per annum. 

An economical country correspondent, on the con- 
trary, thinks $100 ought to satisfy any reasonable 
feminine. 

If by lady is meant a well-educated, neat, and taste- 
ful woman, we have known such an one—the wife of a 
village pastour—who never has been able to afford more 
than $30 a year out of her husband’s small stipend of 
$300 for her cwn dress, yet always looked sufficiently 
well for her station. This is an extreme case, however; 
we never knew but one, though we presume others have 
accomplished it by extreme care and industry. 

It is useless to lay down a generalrule. Every woman 
should be guided by the place of her residence, her posi- 
tion in society, and her husband’s or father’s income. 
In city life, even a moderate position demands greater 
expenditure than “the lady of the manor” might find 
necessary in a rural district, where going out and re- 
ceiving visitors is not the invariable order of the day, 


and dress parties are few and far between. The “mo- 
derate position’”’—by which, we mean the good and well- 
bred medium between vulgarity and the extreme of 
fashionable life—and a looked-up-to place in country 
society have been well supported year after year by a 
sensible woman on our list of acquaintances for $200 a 
year, including minor travelling expenses. But we do 
not, therefore, set it down as an invariable rule. 

To keep within any fixed income, care and principle are 
necessarily exercised. It is the best economy to regulate 

- all expenses wisely-+to “ take care of the pennies,” 
and remember that equally trite and useful proverb, “a 
stitch in time’’~if we expect the dollars to take care of, 
us as well as themselves; to purchase really good arti- 
cles and materials when needed, but to deny one’s self a 
neck-ribbon, a yard of lace here and there, a collar or 
pair of gloves not exactly needed, but thought pretty or 
cheap at the moment. 

Pen-and-ink records of shopping are straightforward 
accusers to the careless or wastefully extravagant, and 
we would recommend to any of our lady readers anx- 
ious to solve the feminine problem of “how much & 
year ?’’ to try the experiment fer themselves, and work 
veut their own conclusion. 


—— 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Tue charming picture of country life drawn by Whit- 
tier in his sweet ballad, ‘‘ Maude Muller,” reminds us 
of a long ago clipping from a no less distinguished author 
than Horace (Epode 2d), which is in itself a poem that 
we recall with aslumberous sense of delight in this leafy, 
rose-scented month of June. In the ballad— 


* He spoke of grass, and flowers, and trees, 

Of the singing birds and humming bees, 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 

The cloud in the west would bring foul weather.” 
* * * * * + * * * . . 
“ And low of cattle, and song of birds, 

And health, and quiet, and loving words.” 


The elder poet wrote in his far away times :— 

“ Happy the man who, remote from business, after the 
manner of the ancient race of mortals, cultivates his 
paternal lands with his own oxen, free from all usury. 
He is neither alarmed, as the soldier, by the horrible 
trump, nor does he dread the angry sea; he shuns both 
the forum and the proud portals of citizens in power. 
Wherefore, he either weds the lofty poplars to the mature 
branches of the vine, and, lopping off useless boughs with 
his knife, he engrafts more fruitful ones, or he views the 
herds of lowing cattle wandering in the long-withdrawn 
valley ; or he stores his honey, pressed from the combs, 
in clean jars; or he shears his tender sheep. Or, when 
autumn has lifted up in the fields his head adorned with 
mellow fruits, how does he rejoice while he gathers the 
grafted pears, and the grape that vies with the purple, 
with which he may recompense thee, O Priapus, and thee, 
father Sylvanus, guardian of boundaries! Sometimes 
he delights to lie under an aged holm, sometimes on the 
matted grass; meanwhile, the waters glide along in 
their deep channels, the birds warble in the woods, and 
the fountains murmur with their purling streams, in- 
viting to gentle slumbers. But when the wintry season 
of tempestuous Jove prepares rains and snows, he either 
drives the fierce boars, with many a dog, into the inter- 
cepting toils, or he spreads his thin nets with his smooth 
pole, as a snare for the voracious thrushes ; or he catches 
in his gin the timorous hare or the strang ‘r-crane, plea- 
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sant rewards forhislabor. Amongst such joys as these, 
who does not forget those mischievous troubles which 
belong to love! But if a chaste wife (like the Sabine or 
the sunburnt spouse of the industrious Apulian), assist- 
ing in the managemen of the house and dear children, 
shall pile up the sacred hearth with old wood just as her 
weary husband returns; and, shutting up the cattle 
in the woven hurdle-pens, shall milk their distended 
udders; and, drawing this year’s wine out of a well- 
seasoned cask, shall prepare the unbought meal; then, 
not the Lucrine oysters could delight me more; nor the 
turbot, nor the char, should a tempest, thundering over 
the eastern waves, drive any of them into this sea; not 
the guinea—fow] nor the Ionian heathcock would go down 
my throat sweeter than the olive gathered from the rich- 
est branches of the trees, or the meadow-loving sorrel, 
or mallows, wholesome for the sickly body, or a lamb 
killed at the feast of Terminus, or 4 kid rescued from 
the wolf.” . 


CHAMBER FURNISHING, 


For bedroom, oak, mahogany, maple, black walnut, 
or painted cottage sets are the best and prettiest; there 
are also very serviceable, well-polished stained wood 
imitations of all these three; and there are, too, very 
common and trumpery imitations, which turn shabby 
in a few months, and are generally badly put together, 
and do no service; two good chairs are worth a dozen 
of such rubbish as these latter. 

As a general rule, we should advise avoidanee of all 
cheap, showy furnishing establishments; likewise, un- 
less you are wealthy, of all fashionable upholsterers ; 
but patronize good, old-established houses of business, 
and do not spare trouble in shopping. 

Never buy second-hand bedsteads, bedding, or hangings 
unless you are well convinced that no more than you 
bargain for is included in the purchase. 

Iron and brass bedsteads, which can now be had of 
every size, form, and price, are far preferable, both as 
regards health, cleanliness, and lightness, to any others. 

Chintz or dimity are better for bed-furniture, and 
chamber-curtains than damask, moreen, or any fabric 
containing wool; they harbor less dust, and are more 
readily cleansed. Nice dimity “ spreads” or counter- 
panes may be used in place of Marseilles counterpanes 
by those who prefer to have their bed-covers white. 
They cost $1 25 cents, and are no more trouble to the 
laundress than a sheet. 

Ingrain carpets are best adapted for bedrooms. Let 
the carpet be made in about three pieces, in order that 
it may be frequently taken up and beaten or shaken, 
and the floor serubbed clean. 

Those who value health will not have a feather-bed 
in their house. Good mattresses of hair, and wool, and 
horsehair, iron bedsteads, and as little bed-furniture, 
curtains, &e. as may be, with a light quilt, are the best 
preventives against rising languid, inert, and unfit in 
the morning for the duties of the day. 

Never crowd a bedroom with furniture; have that 
which is really useful and requisite, and no more; and 
tn fitting it op, always remember that illness often comes 
when we least expect it, and take care that your room 
shall possess such articles as will then be needful for 
comfort and ease. 

The old-fashioned cot-bedstead, so long used in case 
of illness, and celebrated for harboring vermin, are now 
replaced by folding iron bedsteads. They are really 
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lighter and take less space, besides being decidedly 
ornamental. 

A suit of chamber-furniture is generally considered 
to be dressing-table or bureau (which includes the mir- 
ror), chairs, small round or square table, bedstead and 
washstand, toilet set of china or stone ware, the last 
including slop jar and foot-bath. 

All utensils for the conveyance of water about a house 
should be of metal, as water-cans of different sizes, hot 
water-jugs with covers, shaving mugs, &<., as thereby 
much breakage will be saved; and these, if bought good 
at first, will, with ordinary care, last a very long time. 
The same remark applies to foot-baths. Very pretty 
toilet sets for the wash-stand are also now made in zinc, 
and beautifully painted or ‘apanned. 

Our thanks are due to the kind correspondent who has 
furnished the following plain directions fgr an 

HOUR-GLASS TABLE. 
A most convenient Article for 1 Chamber or Silting-room. 


THe frame is made of pine-wood; two circles half a 
yard in diameter, one and a half yards in circumference. 
A rod three-quarters of a yard in height placed in the 
centre of these two circles. It is well to place pieces of 
wood from the cirele to the rod, as a kind of support- 
frame. 

Materials.—-Twe yards and a half of Turkey red 
figured is prettier for a chamber; one and a half yard 
of fringe; one and a half yard of gimp; wadding for 
the top, and cambric covering for the bottom; cord and 
tassels to tie the centre. 

Directions.—First lay.a thin layer of wadding over the 
top of one of the circles; cover with Turkey red; nail 
neatly about the edges; then take two breadths of Tur- 
key red a little more than three-quarters of a yard long, 
just long enough to reach from top to bottom, and tie in 
the middle ; gather the top and bottom, and nail them 
to the two cireles. The bottom should first be neatly 
covered with dark cambric; then put the fringe about 
the upper circle. Gimp tacks should be used. Put the 
gimpabout the bottom circle, and tie in the centre of the 
rod the cord and tassel. Care should be taken in tying 
the cord that the fulness is equally distributed, and that 
the table should not look lop heavy. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Aw Economist” writes us that it would not be 
amiss to suggest to mothers that barege de laine, mousse- 
lines, and in fact almost any woollen, woollen and silk, 
or woollen and cotton material, provided it is not too 
gauzy, may be washed the same as chintzes. A fine 
day should be chosen, that they may be dried out of 
doors in the shade, and ironed rapidly on the wrong side 
while still damp. In making over dresses of grown peo- 
ple for children, they will look almost as well as new, 
if ripped, washed, and retrimmed with some bright rib- 
bon or galloon. 

“ Mrss N.”—Accept the offer by all means, and learn 
to care well. It is by no means an unlady like accom- 
plishment, and saves many embarrassments toa hostess. 
In the time of Lady Mary Montague, it was indispensa- 
ble, a guest considering himself slighted if not helped by 
the lady of the mansion. Dezterity is needed rather than 
strength, and this can come only by practice. 

“ Marre.”—Bretelles may be made of figured ribbon ; 
but a plain, distinct shade, as blue or pink, is preferable 
for a white dress. 
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“ AvtngE,” of 8S. C.—We cannot recommend any cos- 
metic in the way of rouge or powder not injurious in the 
end, Surely, at sixteen our frank and merry corre- 
spondent can afford to “let well enough alone.” 

“Mrs. Austin,” S. C.—Tamboured curtains look 
much better, when done up, than those of floss embroi- 
dery ; they are, therefore, more suitable for chambers. 
Dimity curtain stuffs, in broad figured stripes of white, 
with buff, or pink, or blue, are now much used for 
chambers. Marseilles counterpanes are tinted to match. 
The cost is fifty cents or eighty (according to the width, 
double or single) per yard. 

‘A Novice.”—The best rule for business letters is to 
make them as brief, condensed, and clear as possible, 
particularly in writing to gentlemen, who usually have 
neither time nor patience for unnecessary particulars. 
In writing on your own business affairs, always inclose 
a stamp if an answer is requested. 

“Oxive.”—We know of no magazine which pays 
poetical contributors. Verses are a drug in the market 
at present. 

“THE ALLIED ARMY QUADRILLES” are by Jullien. 
Hall will furnish them. 





Fashions. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, inate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, wor- 
steds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold perf mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
«press to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinet directions must be given. - 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be ~ttended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Ediior nor Publisher will be ae- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions tv be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the n, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.; cloaks, mantil- 
las, or talmas, from Broedie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1at.—W alking-dress of fawn-colored silk, skirt in 
four deep flounces, trimmed with a double row of satin 
quilling slightly waded. Jacket-corsage; the basque 
very deep, high in the throat, and fastened by knots of 
satin ribbon. Sleeves in three full puffs, terminated by 
a deep flounce to correspond with skirt. Collar and 
undersleeves of Maltese Jace. Dress-bonnet of black 
guipure, mixed with pale straw and crape. 

Fig. 2d.—Dinner or walking-dress of blue organdie. 
Skirt in robe pattern. Small scarf mantelet of embroi- 
dered lace or muslin, with dressings and knots of blue 
ribbon. Bonnet of fancy straw, full trimming of blonde, 
and fine crape flowers inside the brim. 





JUVENILE FIGURES. 
(See Cuts in Front.) 


Fig. 1st.—Walking-dress for a little girl of six or eight 
years old. The dress itself of dark plaid corsage. The 
surcoat of white Marseilles, lightly embroidered with a 
fanciful pattern in white linen braid. Drawn hat of 
blue silk, with a border of blonde around the face. 

Fig. 2d.— Young lady of twélve or fourteen. Half 
nursing-dress of black glacé silk. The basque trimmed 
with two rows of black moire. Bows of the same, 
fasten it across the chemisette, which, as well as the 
full sleeves, is of plain cambric. Drawn bonnet of 
lavender silk, with black moire bands. 

Fig. 3d.—Dress of broad bands; English embroidery, 
on white cambric. Suitable for a dinner or party-dress 
without the long sleeves, which are only secured by an 
elastic string below the cap of embroidery. Sroad blue 
sashbow, with flowing ends. Chip hat trimmed with 
white satin ribbon, and a light plume on the right side. 


MOURNING. 


MOURNING ATTIRE FOR A MOTHER-IN-LAW.—Black 
robe dress; white crape collar and cuffs; white tulle 
cap, with black or white crape ribbon. 

WaLxkinG-Dress.—Black silk dress trimmed with 
moire antique ribbon. Handsome silk mantle trimmed 
with the ribbon and fringe; silk and lace bonnet with 
blonde trimming inside ; black kic gloves. 

ATTIRE FoR A DAUGHTER-IN-LA wW.—Morning-dress 
of Henrietta cloth trimmed with crape; linen collar and 
sleeves. 

WaLkinG-Dress.—Black bardge robe dress; Berlin 
silk mantle, with rich fringe; black lace bonnet with 
fail; black kid gloves. 


NEW STYLE FOR SLIPPERS. 


We here introduce # very pretty design for a new 
style of slippers. 
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CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


To go on with the subject of children’s dress introduced 
by the graceful designs of the month :— 

The materials most used fur girls, either of nursery or 
school-room age, are the chintzes, jaconets, lawns, and 
brilliants already described; light summer silks of 
checked or quadrilled patterns, blue, violet, pink, or 
brown, pale groen, and white, batiste, barége or tissue, 
and the smaller prints of foulard. 

The skirt alone is made of one of these fabrics, in 
many cases, and a waist or spencer of white muslin 
eambric, or batiste, worn with it. They are made 
high, with open sleeves; the throat and sleeves edged 
with lace, or an edge of the same trimming over like a 
frill at the neck. The full infant waist, quite short, 
and confined by a band of insertion across the line of 
the chest, is a favorite style. Sashes are much in 
favor, and are most frequently disposed like the bretelles 
given in our present number; except that the point is 
in front, and the bow and flowing ends at the back of 
the waist. 

The skirts, if of silk, have often narrow frills, bound 
or pinked; if of the other materials mentioned, three 
tucks edged with lace, or headed by narrow braid, ribbon, 
or insertion; if of white, jaconet or muslin. Some pretty 
white dresses for May parties, examinations, dancing 
lessons, etc., have been made-in this way with blue or 
pink ribbon passed under the insertion, as in the DéJts of 
infants’ robes. The sash or bretelles should match in 
color, of course. 

Out of doors, silk mantelets, black or colored, with 
narrow pinked friJls, white muslin with a simple edging, 
are most suitable for the summer months. Bonnets of 
fancy straw, drawn silk or lawn, or mingled silk and 
straw braid, are principally worn, though many mothefs 
select gypsy hats, as iu fig. 3, of Leghorn, chip, or split 
straw, usually trimmed with white satin or mantua 
ribbon. A blome or sacque, with trowsers reaching a 
little below the knee, is principally worn by boys. The 
material—plain mousseline, Cashmere, Cashmere de bege, 
mohair, linen, Nankeen, or Marseilles, as suits the fancy; 
the trowsers of the same, or white, or checked linen 
jean. Fiat caps of straw or linen have come up again, 
and broad straw or light felt hats are always worn. 
We are glad to see a tendency to give up over dressing 
little people; the fault of the last four years, especially. 

A correspondent writing from the west desires some 
directions with regard to a watering-place wardrobe. 
We have in the past two seasons been so explicit on 
this point, that she has only to turn to her boun¢ volumes 
for a general catalogue of needful properties. Pretty 

morning-dreases, such as were mentioned in our last 
chat, are of quite as much, or more, importance than 
dinner or evening-dresses. For dinner, handsomely 
made baréges and tissues, organdies, ete., are more suit- 
able as & general thing than heavy silks. The American 
fashion of appearing at a table dhe in full dress—that 
a low short sleeved corsage—has always been the subject 
of ridicule and remark from foreign travellers; there is 
no excuse for it the present season, when there is such 
a large variety of lace capes, canezons, and jackets to 
choose from. We have now in the hands of the engraver 
several exquisite designs of the most reeent of these 
novelties. Two or three different styles would be of 
far more service than the lace mantle mentioned in our 
correspondent’s letter, and are made very effective by 
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the ribbon bows worn with them. “ Dressinz” is the 
common phrase, and though an inelegant, it is still an 
expressive term. One of the prettiest of these jackets 
(as basques are now most usually called) consists of 
rows of needle-work and lace insertion, arranged alter- 
nately, and slanting from the shoulder to the waist. 
On the basque proper, the rows run straight, and form 
a rounded point. The sleeves are finished by a deep 
fall of lace, caught up by bows of satin ribbon with long 
flowing ends. The same style of jacket has been made 
in rows of black lave, and velvet, and others entirely 
of black Chantilly lace, have been imported. The more 
elegant styles of lace canezons are especially suited to 
watering-places; evening-dress to be worn with light 
tissues, and organdies, the skirts of which are hand- 
somely trimmed and flounced. The sleeves now adopted 
for evening-dresses, tarleton. crape, or Swiss muslin, 
are often only puffings of tulle confined by bands of 
white or colored satin ribbon, finished in the centre by 
bows and flowing ends. A fall of blonde or Honiton 
may be worn over this, ifthe dress is of moire, or any 
elegant material. 

Some beautiful new designs for lace have just been 
introduced. One of these patterns has found great favor 
in Paris, and as a natural consequence, is now making 
its way in London. It consists of large palm-leaves, 
each formed of a multitude of small flowers tastefully 
intertwined together, and producing an effect at once 
rich and light. This design is admirably well adapted 
for deep lace flounces, which will be very fashionable 
this season. Some flounces which have just made their 
appearance are nearly three-quarters ef a yard in depth, 
and they are accompanied by berthes and pagodas cor- 
responding in design. Lace of narrow width is also 
made of this palm-leaf pattern, and is intended for 
trimming the b of d having Ligh corsages. 

It ia not improbable that the fashion once so prevalent 
of wearing scarfs in evening costume may be again 
revived. Searts of guipure, and worked muslin, and 
of other light fabrics, embroidered with gold and colored 
silk, have recently been worn. These scarfs have no 
trimming, and resemble those which, at various eyochs, 
have formed part of our fashionable costumes. 

Many of the new collars intended to be worn with 
high dresses (now occasionally adopted in evening cos- 
tume) are of large size, almost resembling small or 
demi-pelerines. The two ends in front are sometimes 

prolonged so as to form two narrow barbes, which are 

fastened in the centre by a brooch of peagis or precious 

stones. 

Capellines or cape bonnets of batiste will be much 

worn, especially by young ladies, instead of white lawn 
hoods and rigolettes, They are usually drawn, and 
some are made of alternate rows of straw and drawn 
ribbon. We have also a design of this new cape-bonnet 
in preparation. 

One point very apt to be forgotten by inexperienced 
sea-side visitors, is the provision of short walking-shoes 
and wraps. No lady should ever undertake a journey 
without a soft light Highland shawl, for the emergencies 
of night trains or steamboats, and stormy days. Much 
exposure of life and health may be avoided by such 
trifling forethought. A dress-bonnet of any description 
is out of place on the actual journey, but comes in use 
in the pauses of travel, at hotels, ete., in almost every 
case. Straw, or drawn bonnets of lawn, linen, etc., are 
provided for actual service. FASHION. 
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